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A CANON IN PRE-HISTORIC ARCHAZOLOGY.! 
BY PROF. THOMAS WILSON. 


My text for the evening is, that the more widely extended 
the search for pre-historic man is, the greater will be found 
the area that he occupied, and the more. profound the exca- 
vations, the greater will be found the antiquity of that occu- 
pation. 

This is not meant to indicate that the pre-historic man 
occupied all the area of the world, nor that, having once dis- 
covered his occupation of a certain area, an extension of the 
investigation would necessarily show an extension of the 
area. 

The theory maintained is that, having shown his occupa- 
tion of a certain locality, investigations made in other local- 
ities, other countries or in other portions of the same coun- 
try, will show his increasing and wider distribution and 
occupation. 

It is a proposition announced by, the foremost pre-historic 
archeologists, that the pre-historic man is not. found in pro- 
portion to the number of sites occupied by him, nor by the 
density of his population, nor yet by the number of objects 
which he has left, but is, on the contrary, in proportion to 
the number of seekers. The world has hardly yet awakened 
to a just appreciation of the extent of the occupation of the 
earth by man during pre-historic times, nor yet to his an- 
tiquity. 

I shall use as illustrations of this proposition the reports 
lately made of .the investigations by our archzologists into 
two countries, neither of which have heretofore been sup- 
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posed to have had very intimate relations with that antiquity 
which, in Western Europe, has been called ‘‘ pre-historic.” 

The first country is Babylon, the investigations of which 
by modern archeologists have resulted in pushing the his- 
toric period back to a much greater antiquity. 

The other country, the pre-historic occupation of which 
has been doubted if not denied, is Egypt, and is the result 
of investigations and excavations lately made by the Direc- 
tor-General of Antiquities in charge of the Gizeh Museum. 

The discussion of the first locality belongs to a branch of 
science in which I have not heretofore been greatly inter- 
ested. I bring it to your notice this evening to assist in 
establishing the truth of the proposition with which I set 
out, that is, the more we investigate pre-historic man, the 
more we find an increase, both in area and in antiquity, of 
his occupation of the earth. For a long time, England led 
the way in excavations of the buried cities and monuments 
of Babylonia. To her is due the discovery of the great city 
of Sippara, the ancient city of the Babylonian sun-god, 
which, with other excavations in the neighborhood, pro- 
duced the mass of clay tablets in the British Museum. The 
Germans undertook the exploration of two cemeteries, and, 
for the first time, showed that the Babylonians burned their 
dead, and the Babylonian sepulchres, instead of containing 
so many objects of every-day life, as in pre-historic graves 
by which we could largely trace the history of the people, 
were found to contain little except charred and shapeless 
remains. The French conducted the excavations at Telloh, 
in the extreme south of Chaldea, and made an exploration of 
the mounds of that city, and gradually a Babylonian city, 
the name of which was Lagas, and whose origin is lost in the 
mists of antiquity, has been brought to light. It yielded an 
‘immense number of monuments of all kinds, the most strik- 
fng of which are the early statues of diorite now adorning 
the Louvre, of which Gudea is the principal. But the most 
valuable of its treasures were about thirty thousand clay 
tablets nearly five thousand years old. The Americans were 
represented in Babylonian excavations by the party of which 
Prof. Heilprecht and Dr. Peters and Mr. Haynes, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, were at the head. Their prin- 
cipal center of investigation was at Nippur, in northern 
Babylonia. It was one of the earliest seats of Bablonian 
religion and civilization. Its greatest temple, dedicated to 
the god called by the Sumerians Mul-lil or El-hil, ‘‘the lord 
of the ghost world,” was co-eval with the beginnings of 
Chaldean history. The American work was begun in 1880, 
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with about two hundred Arabs as laborers. The site was 
chosen and surveyed, trial trenches were dug, and systematic 
explorations made. After certain suspension, the work was 
renewed in 1888 with greater vigor thanever. About thirty- 
two thousand tablets and inscribed fragments have been 
found, some of them going back to the earliest epochs of 
Chaldean history. The excavations at Nippur were carried 
deeply and widely enough, not only to reveal the history of 
the city, but also to open up a new vista of forgotton history 
of civilized man, and it has been carried back into ages 
which, a short while ago, were undreamed of. Prof. Heilprecht 
does not hesitate to date the founding of the Temple of Baal, 
the first settlements in Nippur, to have occurred between 
6000 and 7000 B. C., possibly earlier. 

The first king of Babylonia, then called Kengi, brought to 
light by the excavations at Nippur, is En-sag-ana. The 
population was Sumerian, speaking the Sumerian language, 
and was at that period without any trace of Semitic language 
or people. Nippur was the religious center of Kengi, and 
Mul-lil, whose temple was at Nippur, was the god of Sumerian 
worship. 

Kis, or Kish, or Cush, or Kosh, lay to the north, and con- 
stant war existed between it and Kengi. Kis was suzerain 
to the Semitic nomads of Mesopotamia, the ‘‘ Land of the 
Bow,” as it was called, whose Bedouin people were the arch- 
ers represented on the Egyptian monuments. Other Kengi 
kings invaded and captured Kis, and the tribute paid for her 
release has been found in the excavations at Nippur. 

But Kis arose in her might and, calling on ‘‘ the hosts of 
the Land of the Bow,” smote Kengi, and its kingdom passed 
away. Lugal-zaggi-si, the King of Erech, son of the Sumerian 
high-priest of the ‘‘ Land of the Bow,” was the victorious 
invader and conqueror. He occupied Nippur, and the many 
inscriptions on the commemorative vases found in the tem- 
ple of Mul-lil at Nippur, set forth his foundation of this 
Early Asiatic Empire. 

The dynasty of the King of Erech was succeeded by that 
of Ur, and it in turn by that of Lagas, whose kings repre- 
sent the closing days of Sumerian supremacy. 

With the empire of Sargon, the Semitic age begun. Its 
date has been fixed at 3800 B. C. This is in plain historic 
times. Prof. Sayce is authority for the statement that from 
the translation of the clay tablets found by the three arche- 
ological expeditions, the scholars of present times are as 
well versed and have as complete knowledge of the culture, 
manners, customs and, in fine, the history of the Babylonian 
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empire since the time of Sargon and his son and successor, 
Naram-Sin, as we have of Greece in the time of Themistocles. 

Lugal-zaggi-si, of the dynasty of Erech, was able, with the 
resources of Chaldea, to march westward as far as the Med- 
iterranean Sea. As he tells us, his dominion extended from 
the sunrise to the sunset, from the Lower Sea (or Persian 
Gulf) to that upper sea where the sun sank to rest. Through- 
out Western Asia all countries obeyed him, and he carried 
the elements of Babylonian civilization to the farthest bounds 
of Syria. 

Sargon and his son, Naram-Sin, extended their dominions 
from the mountains of Elam to the frontiers of Egypt, and 
evidences of commerce and communication between Babylon 
and Egypt in these early days abound. 

Behind Sargon lie the four dynasties, Lagas, Ur, Erech 
and En-Sag-ana. All these employed the Sumerian lan- 
guage and have left inscriptions. Behind and beyond them 
lies the pre-historic: Here begins my particular interest; 
while this cannot be indulged here, yet whenever we shall 
find early bronze implements, flint chips and early pottery 
fragments which are the evidence of the occupation of that 
country by pre-historic man, we can, by comparison with 
similar objects from other countries more or less adjacent, 
apply the knowledge obtained by the foregoing classical re- 
searches and begin to fix dates for the ending of pre-historic 
times. 

The hundred-or-more thousand tablets of written clay 
contained, as says Prof. Heilprecht, syllabaries, letters, 
chronological lists, historical fragments, astronomical and 
religious texts, building inscriptions, votive tablets, inven- 
tories, tax lists, landed estates, contracts, etc., etc.; these 
materials enable the Babylonian scholar to contract the his- 
tory of those times, and it is the writing on these tablets, 
with the modern philologist’s ability to translate it, that 
makes the great distinction between the historic and the 
pre-historic Even though a country has in all former times 
been considered without history, that is, before history, yet 
if subsequent discovery shall bring to light a written lan- 
guage, specimens of which have been preserved, sufficient 
to enable us now by reading them, to understand and write 
the history of that country, it then ceases to be pre-historic 
and becomes historic. So it has been in the present case. 
The city of Babylon seems to have had a sort of recorder’s 
office or place for filing or depositing these written tablets, 
whether simply for preservation, or to give the opportunity, 
as in the case of contracts and leases, for both sides thereto 
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to make inspection of them, does not appear, but it is these 
library places of deposit to which we are now mostly in- 
debted for the information concerning the country. It seems 
to have been a custom, a prototype which modern people 
have followed, of writing, at the close of the reign of each 
king, a chronological history of the events happening during 
the reign, with their dates. These chronological tablets are 
of high importance, and afford the greatest aid in construct- 
ing the history of those countries. With the tablets of con- 
tracts, inventories, tax lists, etc., which give their respective 
dates and, curiously enough, correspond’in a remarkable 
degree with the chronological tablets, one acting as a check 
upon the other, the scholars are able to obtain a fairly cor- 
rect knowledge of these dates of antiquity. The earliest 
fixed date in Babylonian history is that of Sargon, of 
Akkad, and of his son, Naram-Sin. Their date, 3800 B. C., 
was assigned many years ago, and the modern discover- 
ies verify it. According to our prior knowledge, Sargon 
belonged to the first dynasty, or was the first king of Baby- 
lonia. But the modern discoveries show different. Sargon, 
instead of belonging to the ‘‘gray dawn of time,” must, as 
Prof. Haynes says, be regarded as representing the ‘‘ golden 
age of Babylonian history.” For some of the proof of this, 
they turn to these tablets. They have been arranged in a 
series which, from the rudeness of the pictorial or hiero- 
glyphic writing of the earliest tablets, shows a gradual im- 
provement until it reaches its apogee in the reign of Sargon 
and his son. Prot. Sayce says: 

Between the cuneiform hieroglyphs of Sargon or Naram-Sin and that of 
Nebuchadnezzar there is comparatively little difference; between it and the 
script of the early text found by Baunes and Sarzec there lies the difference 
between writing of a child and that of a grown man. 

The Babylonian seal cylinders tell the same story. There 
is the continued improvement until it is declared, also by 
Sayce, that the most exquisitely worked Babylonian seal cyl- 
inder is one made in the reign of Sargon, and that it repre- 
sents, so far as we know at present, the highest point attained 
by the gem cutter in the ancient Oriental world. It must 
be a delight for the pre-historic archeologist to study here, 
in the almost unique instance, a pre-historic language and 
to watch its transformation by contact. The dynasties of 
Babylonian kings prior to Sargon were Sumerians and spoke 
the Sumerian language. Their writing of it was in the 
cuneiform characters. Sargon and Naram-Sin were Semites 
and spoke the Semitic language. Here arose the contest, so 
interesting to trace, between the languages of the conqueror 
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and the conquered. It is likened unto the similar contest 
between the Norman and French in Normandy, and again 
between the Norman-French and the English when William 
conquered England. As in these cases, the result was a 
compromise, the amalgamation, and finally a mixed language 
made up of the two constituent elements. The cuneiform 
characters maintained their supremacy, but the sounds they 
represented and the words they spelled were transformed 
and became Semitized in the process. Generations of Su- 
merians and Semites dwelt side by side, borrowing from and 
lending to each other, mutually adopting their forms of ex- 
pression. This transformation could be followed a long way, 
and forms the basis of pre-historic science as affected by 
linguistics as an aid to archeology, but I have no time here. 

It is conceded that there have been differences of opinion 
in regard to the dates assigned to some of these Babylonian 
objects. It seems that the expeditions are not altogether 
agreed in their conclusions, and that there is even greater 
disagreement among some of the members of the expedi- 
tions, and therefore, the statements as to date of high an- 
tiquity must be made with reserve. However, this reserve 
should apply to nearly all first statements and discoveries in 
regard to the antiquity of man and the effect of the evidence 
thereof. 

My branch of archeology has no application to Babylon, 
and I make no special pretention to accuracy with regard to 
it. However, the facts in regard to the investigations in 
Babylonia, independent of all differences and discussions, 
are sufficient to justify my use of it as a proper illustration 
of the proposition for which I am contending. 

The geography of the country, the wars and conquests by 
which the Babylonian Empire was enlarged, the different 
dynasties and the lists of kings, the languages and the im- 
provements therein, are all questions which I cannot go into 
now and here. They all, though, tend in the same direction 
and are equally evidence of the same fact. 

It seems certain, as a result of these excavations, that the 
increase of our knowledge as to the early existence of writ- 
ten languages and the ability to make history therefrom, has 
been pushed many thousand years into the past—so far as 
that 3800 years B. C. is fixed as_the ‘‘Golden Age,” and 
that the long line of essays and efforts and inventions made 
in the arts of writing and cultivation of literature which cul- 
minated in its successful accomplishment in the time of 
Sargon, may be traced one or two thousand years earlier 
and yet be far from its beginning. 
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Thus is demonstrated the proposition with which I started, 
that the wider our investigations, the more extended are 
shown to have been the areas occupied by early man, and 
the deeper our excavations, the greater his antiquity. 

One may ask how all this was done and how these ques- 
tions, so profound and abstruse and, at the same time so 
doubtful and uncertain, can be determined with anything 
like the certainty which has been attributed to them. I 
may explain by using the well-known Hill of Hissarlik as an 
illustration. It was excavated by Dr. Schliemann, of whom 
we all know and who I regard as one of the most renowned 
American citizens of this century. He was born in the low- 
est round of the social ladder—there is no boy at our public 
schools who has not equal opportunity of accomplishing all 
that Schliemann did. He became excited over descriptions 
of the Trojan war recited to him before he was thirteen 
years of age by a drunken apprentice to a miller, and he then 
determined that, if his life was spared, he would settle the 
question of the site of Troy. Many men may have done as 
much excavating as he, but they have either been paid for 
it, or the money has been contributed by the Government or 
private persons. But Schliemann, poor as the traditionary 
‘‘church mouse,” went to work to first make for himself the 
money to be used in excavating. At the age of forty-five 
years, he found himself the possessor of a fortune—almost, 
if not quite, a millionaire, and he turned his steps toward 
Greece and commenced his work, paying all the expenses 
himself. 

He attacked the Hill of Hissarlik with pick, spade and 
shovel, and by trenches and slicing perpendicularly as well 
as latterly, he found the debris and remains of seven cities, 
each succeeding one built upon the site of its predecessor. 
The first and second cities were at-a depth of from 45 to 52 
feet, the third 23.to 33 feet, the fourth 13 to 17 feet, the 
fifth 7 to 13 feet, the sixth was the Lydian city of Troy, and 
the seventh, the Greek Ilium, was near the surface. 

Complementary illustration of the mode of determination 
of these difficult questions is shown in the what has been 
called in pre-historic archzology, the ‘Great City of Morges.” 
The modern town of that name is situated on the north bank 
of Lake Geneva and dates from an early period in Frankish 
history. Within the past few years, it has been found that 
there were three settlements of Lake Dwellers which occu- 
pied consecutively the lake in the immediate neighborhood. 
The first, out in the water forty or fifty feet and off to the 
left or east from the wharf at Morges, has furnished absolutely 
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nothing but what belonged to the neolithic or polished stone 
age, not a single piece of bronze or metal has been found 
here. About the same distance off to the right or west from 
the wharf at Morges, farther out in the lake, was found another 
settlement larger than the first, the implements and objects 
of which all belonged to the bronze age. It was highly im- 
probable that these should have existed contemporaneously; 
the first one, the settlement of neolithic or polished stone 
age, had evidently come to an end before the second one, 
that of the bronze age, was begun. 

With this short explanation, some idea can be had of the 
methods to be pursued by the which these abstruse questions 
in archeology can sometimes be determined with great cer- 
tainty and satisfaction. 

Egypt furnishes the second illustration of my proposition. 
For many years ‘Egyptologists devoted themselves exclu- 
sively to a study of Egyptian culture and were engaged in 
deciphering the inscriptions, translating the writings and 
putting together the history of Egypt. 

In all this, little or no question was made as to whether 
the pre-historic ages, such as known in western Europe, of 
stone and bronze, with its accompanying implements and 
utensils, all without written language, did or did not exist 
in Egypt. 

The earliest discoveries in this direction tended toward 
the existence of the paleolithic period and were made by 
General Pitt-Rivers, our Prof. Henry W. Haynes of Boston, 
and one or two others. 

The National Museum is the fortunate possessor of a large 
portion of the paleolithic implements discovered by Prof. 
Haynes, and for which he was honored by the French Ass'n 
for the Adv. of Science, by the award of a medal. 

In all the investigations, the neolithic period seems to 
have been overlooked or forgotten, and as it is a proposition 
as true in archeology as in anything else, that a man finds 
only what he seeks and sees or recognizes only what he 
knows, the great army of Egyptologists, in their search for 
statues and gods and bricks and hieroglyphs, neglected or 
overlooked the traces of the neolithic period. 

Mr. Flinders Petrie, in’ 1889, made one of the early dis- 
coveries of flint flakes at Kahun. J was fortunate enough to 
meet Mr. Petrie on his return, and had the pleasure of 
examining his collection in London. I invested fifty dollars 
in the purchase of specimens from him, and now have the 
pleasure to show a series of the flint flakes which he found. 
Some of these have serrated edges and are worn and bright- 
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ened by use as sickles for the cutting of grain. One of these 
implements was found in a more or less complete state, 
showing the frame or back to have been of wood with a 
V-shaped notch cut longitudinally in its front edge, wherein 
these flakes were inserted and fastened with asphaltum or 
gum. They thus formed the cutting edge of the sickle 
which was of much the same shape and was used in much 
the same manner as the old-fashioned steel sickle of our 
grandfathers’ time. 

Flinders Petrie claims to have found a new race in Egypt. 
In his last report, he says: 


A new race has been found, which had not any object of manufacture 
like the Egyptians; their pottery, their statuettes, their beads, their mode 
of burial are all unlike any other in Egypt, and not a single usual Egyptian 
scarab, or hieroglyph of carving, or amulet, or bead, or vase has been found 
in the whole of the remains in question. That we are dealing with some- 
thing entirely different from any age of Egyptian civilization yet known, 
is therefore certain. That this was not a merely local variety is almost cer- 
tain, as these strange remains are found over more than a hundred miles 
of country, from Abydos to Gebelen. Our own work was near the middle 
of this district, between Ballas and Negada. * * * * * * 

The race was very tall and powerful, with strong features; a hooked 
nose, long pointed beard, and brown wavy hair, are shown by their carvings 
and bodily remains. There was no trace of the negro type apparent, and 
in general they seem closely akin to the allied races of the Libyans and 
Amorites. Their burials are always with the body contracted, and not 
mummified, lying with head to south and face to west, just the reverse of 
the contracted bodies at Medum. Although most of the graves have been 
disturbed, yet sufficient examples remain untouched among the 2,000 graves 
opened by us to show that the bodies were generally mutilated before 
hurial. One large and important tomb showed four skulls placed between 
stone vases on the floor, a separate heap of loose bones of several bodies 
together, and around the sides human bones broken open at the ends and 
scooped out. » * * * * * * * * * * * 

Metal and flint were both in use by these people. Copper adzes show 
that the wood was wrought, and finely carved bulls’ legs to a couch illus- 
trates the work. Copper harpoons were imitated from the form in bone. 
Copper needles indicate the use of sewn garments, and the multitude of 
spinning-wheels in the town proves how common weaving must have been. 
Flint was magnificently worked, far more elaborately than by the Egyp- 
tians of any age. The splendid examples in the Ashmolean and Pitt- Rivers 
Museums at Oxford are now seen to belong to this people. Both knives 
and forked lances are found. Stone vases from all material, from alabaster 
to granite, were favorite possessions. They are beautifully wrought, but 
entirely made by hand, without any turning or lathe work. * * * 

Pottery was the favorite art of these new people; the variety, the fine- 
ness and the quantity of it is surprising. Few graves are without ten or a 
dozen vases, sometimes even as many as eighty. Most of these are of the 
coarser kinds, merely used for containing the ashes of the great funeral fire; 
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for, though the bodies were never burned, a great burning was made at 
each funeral, the ashes of which were carefully gathered and preserved, 
sometimes as many as twenty or thirty large jars full. [See the probable 
Amorite custom in 2 Chron., xvi, 14; xxi, 19; Jer., xxxiv, 5]. The varieties 
of pottery are polished red hematite facing, with red and black tops (due 
to deoxidation in the ashes), and the light brown with wavy handles, like 
the Amorite pottery. A later stage of pottery was of coarser brown and of 
much altered forms, copying somewhat from the Egyptian types of the Old 
Kingdom. The wavy handle jars went through a series of changes, forming 
a continuous scale by which their relative ages can be seen. Animal- 
shaped vases and many curious sports are found in the red-faced pottery. 
Besides these forms, three kinds of pottery seem to have been imported: 
buff vases, imitating stone, with red spirals and figures of animals and men; 
red polished vases, with figures of animals in white; and black bowls, with 
incised patterns, most like the earliest Italic pottery. Besides these designs, 
a great variety of marks are scratched on the local pottery, but not a single 
hieroglyph or sign derived from Egyptian writing has been found. Another 
fact, showing the isolation of these people from the Egyptians, is that all 
this fine pottery is hand-made: the wheel was unknown. 

The source of this new race cannot be discussed until the hundreds of 
skulls and skeletons which have been obtained have been brought over and 
studied. Though some objects point strongly to an Amorite connection, 
others indicate a western source, and it must be remembered that probably 
the Amorites were a branch of the fair Libyan race. The geographical 
position is all in favor of the race having come into Egypt through the 
western and great Oases, for the seventh and eighth Egyptian dynasties 
were still living at Memphis, showing that no people had thrust themselves 
up the Nile Valley. * * * * * * . * * * * 

On the top of the great plateau, 1,400 feet over the Nile, I found the 
untouched home of paleolithic man, strewn with wrought flints, some of 
which are the finest of such work yet known. A later style of flints were 
also found embedded in the gravel of the old high Nile, thus extending the 
discovery of General Pitt-Rivers in the Theban gravels. * * * 

But the person to whom the greatest credit is due for the 
investigations to which I[ refer, is Mons Jacques de Morgan, 
the Director-General of Antiquities in Egypt and the head 
of the Gizeh museum. 

He has made an extensive and somewhat systematic 
investigation in this regard, with the result entirely satis- 
factory, establishing beyond question, the existence of a 
neolithic or polished stone age in Egypt. He investigated 
thirteen stations in Lower Egypt and seventeen in 
Upper Egypt. He has by no means covered the entire 
ground nor completed his work. He has only made a pre- 
liminary investigation with the result indicated. The further 
investigation will be continued along the same line. 

I am personally acquainted with Mons. de Morgan and 
think I can properly certify to his knowledge in such affairs, 

1W. M. Flinders Petrie, Academy, April 20. 
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his competence for the work and his entire reliability and 
conservatism in making reports. But this is not all. He 
has kindly sent to the National Museum, a collection of one 
hundred and and eighty-four specimens of stone implements, 
principally flint, all of which belong to the neolithic period. 
The implements found and reported by him from these va- 
rious pre-historic stations are nucleii, hammers, hatchets, 
knives, scrapers, arrows and spear-heads, saws and sickles, 
points and drills in stone, bone and ivory, pestles, collars, 
bracelets, combs, pins, pottery, figurines and stone vases. 
Specimens of all these were not sent by Mons. de Morgan, 
but many of them were, as will be seen by the display on the 
table. But his report of his investigation called ‘‘Recherches 
sur les Origine de l’Egypte,” lately published in Paris, has 
just been received by the Museum, and it contains full and 
extended descriptions of the finding of these various imple- 
ments and utensils. A comparison of them with the objects 
found in other countries, leaves no doubt as to the existence 
in Egypt of the culture peculiar to the neolithic people. 

Thus is again demonstrated the truth of the proposition 
with which this paper commences, that the wider our inves- 
tigations the more extended are shown to have been the 
areas occupied by early man, and the deeper our excavations 
the greater is shown to have been his antiquity. 





THE PRE-HISTORIC ROUTE FROM ASIA AND THE 
OCEANIC ISLANDS TO THE WESTERN 
COAST OF AMERICA. 


BY J. CRAWFORD, B. 


Judge J. P. Wickersham,’ Professors Cyrus Thomas’ and Otis 
T. Mason® have, since January, 1894, cited so-called numerous 
facts and evidences in reference to the well known present exist- 
ing sea current routes in the Pacific Ocean along the Equator 
and the western coasts and islands off the coasts of Hindoostan 
and Malay-China, and thence north and northeastwardly to the 
west coast of southern Alaska, British Columbia, California and 
Mexico; from whence branch currents go south of west and 
southwest to the Sandwich, Polynesian and Micronesian groups 
of islands, which are the present courses of commercial transpor- 
tation on the Pacific Ocean, and for many centuries past seem to 





1See the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, V ?- XVI, p. 325 

*Ibid., Vol. XVI, p. 3; ms Vol. XVI, p. 99; Pol. XVII, p. 44; again, Vol. XVII. p. 
101; and again, Vol. YY Il, p 

* See the American foe) de ON Vol. VII, p. 275. 
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have been the route over which man has travelled between Asia, 
America and the above islands. 

The above eminent scientists and writers, however, overlook 
some important aboriginal and other facts in connection with 
these ocean routes. The main North-Pacific current from the 
Aleutian islands does not leave the coast of California, nor Mex- 
ico, nor of Gautemala until it reaches the southwestern point of 
that State, when it turns from its southeastwardly course to nearly 
southward until it reaches the equator. It flows west from Nica- 
ragua one hundred miles or more, leaving between it Nicaragua 
and northern Costa Rica a very rough sea. This current may 
have borne people from Asia, but it was probably too choppy and 
rough to allow any frail, large, open canoe to cross from the 
Behring Sea current to Nicaraugua or to northern Costa Rica. 
Therefore, the al-ove writers have failed to account for the prob- 
able origin of the sculptors of the stone images of men of Mon- 
goloid features that can now be exhumed from fifteen to twenty- 
five feet beneath the stone statues of men of Nahuatl or Aztec 
type found on the island of Ometepe- Madera in lake Nicaragua 
-and at San Pedro de Lobago south of that lake. 

Their theories also fail to account for the origin of the people 
who carved the stone images of Mongoloid type found on the 
island of Momotombito, in lake Managua, Nicaragua, which are 
cemented to other rocks by the seashore drift that was deposited 
at the close of the subsidence of that island which occurréd 
toward the close of the Champlain geological epoch. 

The seashore drift of that epoch which fastened the statues to 
adjoining rocks indicates the time when they were sculptured, 
which was most probably done by remote ancestors of the 
Amerrique Indians, and silences all questioning of the existence 
of man during the last Glacial or Ice period. 

As the land of Nicaragua and bed of the adjoining oceans 
must necessarily have been elevated to an altitude of 800 to 1200 
feet above the present level of land and sea, it would have formed 
either a continuous land route from Asia and Poiynesia to Cen- 
tral America, especially to Nicaragua, where evidences exist of 
that elevation, and its consequent ice age, or of a nearly con- 
nected belt or chain of islands between the two continents about 
latitude 14° to 15° north. Such an elevation would therefore 
have caused very different ocean currents from those existing 
today. The ancestors of the Chibchas Indians who carved out 
of stone images of Mongoloid type about the headwaters of the 
Orisnoca river and among the Peruvian mountains must be 
accounted for otherwise than by supposing that they migrated 
from Mexico; for their works of art are found several feet be- 
neath the sculptured images whose features resemble the Nah- 
uatl or Aztec type. 

The ancestors ot the Carib Indians must be accounted for by 
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some other hypothesis than that of Mexican emigration. Those 
still living are light brown colored, well formed people resem- 
bling the present Japanese. They neither resemble the Aztecs, 
nor Mayas of Mexico in features, nor are their customs similar. 
Columbus discovered them about 1498 or 1500. They extended 
along the Pernambuco and Venezuelan coasts, and in their wan- 
derings northward conquered and colonized the Antilles Islands 
reaching even into Florida. They were able seamen and unto 
this day are the best navigators along the rough Caribbean sea 
coasts, and that choppy séa of frequent unheralded storms and 
squalls. 

Writers discussing the subject of the migration of North 
American aborigines should cease to include with Mexico all 
of Central America in their sweeping declarations. The won- 
derful architectural and distinguishing features of the Aztec 
civilization cannot be traced further south than Copan in north- 
western Honduras. Small bands of the Aztec people, however, 
entered Nicaragua at about latitude 15° north and moved so 
slowly that they forgot their own customs, and took upon them- 
selves the usages of the aboriginal people met by them in that 
country. They ceased to build, as their forefathers had done, 
and their sculptures came to be but rude and rough imitations 
of their former admirable carvings. Their attempts to imitate 
the bold forms of the Amerriques into whose country they came, 
ended in a rude representation of a mixture of Aztec and 
Amerrique type which are to be found in super-position as men- 
tioned above on the islands of Zapatera and Ometepe-Madera 
in Lake Nicaragua. 

I cannot therefore satisfactorily account for the pre-historic 
ancestors of the Chibchas and Caribs in South America, nor of 
those of the Amerriques in Western Nicaragua hen exam- 
ining the geological-epocheassociated fossils ofthe same zone in 
the localities where the stone images sculptured by their ances- 
tors are found, without a strong inclination to the opinion that 
they came almost directly westward from Asia, during probably 
the latter part of the last Glacial epoch, over a land route, or 
over a nearly connected island route, that existed, according to 
several eminent American and European geologists, at a time 
when the present atfoles and barrier-reefs now numerous in the 
Pacific Ocean, were éxtensive, elevated islands and continents in 
that ocean, whose bed is yet frequently being moved by strong 
seismic forees into undulations of such high elevations and low 
subsidences as to drive long, strong earthquake waves from some 
sub-marine volcano to high up on the shores of both Asia and 
the Americas, 
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ABORIGINAL REMAINS OF BALSAM LAKE, 
ONTARIO. 


THIRD Paper. 


Pottery fragments abound on all village sites and on the 
smaller camp sites around the lake shore. It is unfortunate 
that none of the several whole vessels that have been found, have 
been preserved. They were allowed to become broken through 
neglect. The patterns on these fragments, from the various 
sites correspond with each other, and to a large extent with those 
from further east; while other patterns show affinity with those 
from localities in western Ontario, and south as far as New 
Jersey, though not so frequently. 

The material is clay with an admixture of pulverized granite 
and mica, the larger vessel being the coarser made, Shells 
are believed to have been used also, but it is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish the mica from the shell particles. 

On a good many of the pottery fragments the finger marks of 
the makers can be plainly seen, and attempts at ornamentation 
with the finger tips leaving the imprint of the nails, are very fre- 
quent; these last are generally at the lower edge of the rim 
marking. Some of the ornamentations show that the clay was 
pinched between the finger and thumb. and the “tip” of the rims 
often show crimps or scallops made with the fingers. However, 
the main ornamentation seems to be groups of parallel lines, in- 
cised, and indented rings made by the impression of a small 
hollow bone. These ornamentations are generally on the por- 
tion of the pot between the rim andthe shoulder or swell. Then 
on the swell there are often imprints as if made with a twisted 
cord. This may have arisen from the necessity of using a cord 
to hold the pot together while being sun dried, before being 
baked, especially so in the larger pots. Some of the mouth 
angles show deep indents running up the outside of the angle, 
supposedly for the protection from fire of the suspension cord. 
Dawson says that some of the Hochelagan pots were suspended 
from knobs on the inside of pot,some of the knobs being moulded 
in shape of human heads. These heads occur here, and are 
not to be confounded with the human face pipe, or the human 
heads surmounting the pipe bowl. Other fragments of pottery 
show bosses made by pinching from the inside, but not quite 
through, and quite a common occurence is the arrangement of a 
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series of groups of three horizontal indents, one above the other, 
going completely around the pot below the rim markings. Then 
there is the criss-cross pattern and net pattern, the latter some- 
times made with indentations of a notched stick. One rather 
unique pattern closely resembles the Grecian and the Mexican 
fret of Wilson, figured in Pre-historic Man, p. 30, vol. I. ‘It 
consists of a row of vertical short lines surrounded by a series of 
squares, with lines of circular indents above and below. This 
fragment is part of a panel of a square mouthed pot, and is of 
denser structure than the ordinary pottery. None of the speci- 
mens show that they were made as baskets or by coiling, though 
some have striz on the inside as if smoothed by a arrio shell or 
some such instrument, while others show impressions of a smooth 
slightly concave object, as if the makers held a polished pebble 
inside with one hand and patted the clay on the outside with the 
other till the desired form took place. These impressions are 
plainly seen in a good many cases. Occasionally raised patterns 
are observed which correspond with eastern Ontario samples. 
The corn cob and raised net pattern does not occur. For com- 
parison, observe the Hochelagan styles figured by Dawson in 
Fossil Man; the Vermont, Pennsylvania and western Ontario 
styles, by Abbot in Primitive Industry and the ordinary Ontario 
specimens in the Canadian Institute Reports. 

As the women were the manufacturers of the plastic ware, it 
is easily understood how the different styles were interchanged 
by captives, and thus are isolated specimens accounted for, 
Algonquin squaws might be captured by the Hurons, and after 
residing with them for some time the fortunes of war or the exi- 
gencies of primitive life might put them in the possession of the 
Iroquois, and so on.’ These captives’ ideas would become 
assimilated with those of their captors and produce lasting 
impressions, not only with pottery but with other aboriginal 
arts and manufactures. This sort of thing was constantly going 
on all over the continent inall ages. Again, as with the Huron 
nation, this people may have been sedentary and carried ona 
trade with pottery with other tribes thus diffusing their ware 
amongst the surrounding peoples. 

The Petuns or “Tobacco Nation” west of the Hurons were so 
called because they grew tobacco and traded it for various com- 
modities from other nations. This brings us now to pipes. 


The clay pipes inay be divided into the following classes: 


The Huron pipe or Cornet type. 

Human Face pipe. 

Short, thick pipe. 

Common rough pipes. 

Pipes with animal and human heads on the rim. 
A miscellaneous class. 
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Ist. The Huron pipe or Cornet pattern is very common. It 
is called “Cornet” from the resemblance to the musical instru- 
ment. These are either plain or ornamented with inscribed 
rings, dots or indents, and are of various sizes, some being ex- 
tremely large. Then the mouths of these pipes are square or 
many sided.’ 

2d. Human Face Pipe. These are also of common occur- 
rence. The face generally faces the maker and occupies the 
whole side of the bowl. Occasionally the features are grotesque 
and the head is often surrounded with animal’s ears. Some sam- 
ples are double faced—. ¢., one at the front of the bowl and one at 
theback. The features are more or less well defined but repre- 
sent no particular type of man. 

3d. There is quite a common style of pipe, and like the two 
preceding ones, always well finished. It consists of a short, 
thick, round bowl at right 
angles to the stem, ranging 
from one to two and one-half 
inches in height, ornamented 
with inscribed rings and rows 
of dots. 

4th. Is the common rough 
unornamented, every day pipe, 
a large number of them being 
just sun dried. 

5th. A class of pipes with an- 
imal or human heads perched 
on the rim of the bowl. Very 
often the bowl represents the 
body, and the limbs are conventionalized on the bowl. 

6th. We often come across nondescript pipes that need an 
engraving to be understood. Asarule the stems are unorna- 
mented, and when split open show that in some cases the stem 
hole was formed by the clay being moulded around a twisted 
fibre or cord, which, when burnt, left the cord impression plainly 
even to the fibre of the twist. The snake was often coiled 
around the pipe as in one example from eastern Ontario, two 
snakes are coiled around the same bowl. 

_The majority of clay pipes are well and gracefully shaped and 
display no small amount of mechanical genius in their making. 
None are glazed but have instead very smooth surfaces like pol- 
ished stone. A great many must have been dyed black by 
rubbing with grease and holding in smoke, as clay burns yellow. 
The very rough pipes appear to have been only sun dried, then 
hardened by smoking. Their material is very fine clay, tempered, 
but no foreign mixture occurs as in pottery. The above styles oc- 
cur frequently enough to warrant us in classifying them as types. 


— 


HUMAN FACE PIPES. 





1 See Fossil Man and Reports of Canadian Institute. 
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A grotesque human face is often made by pinching the clay toa 
point, giving the features a “peaked” expression. One cylindri- 
cal clay pipe was taken from an ash heap. It had three unusual 
features, namely: a flat bottom, a moulded stem hole and an 
inscribed tally. Pipe bowls that have the stems broken off are 
often drilled to admit a reed stem. 

Stone pipes are not plentiful owing to the abundant use of 
clay ones. The most frequently occuring style of stone pipe 
here, and seemingly indigenous is the vase shape. These pipes 
do not occur in Western Ontario or in the localities occupied by 
the Hurons and Neutrals as far as is known. They seem to be- 
long peculiarly to this and the adjoining southeastern district. 

These vase pipes, as a rule, are well 

finished and as true and symmetri- 

cal as if turned on a lathe, the ma- 

terial being white stone, marble and 

different grades of steatite. Occa- 

sionally they have pecularities such 

as two stém holes on opposite sides, 

a square mouth, an oval, horizontal 

section, on one side of the base 

drawn out to atoe. Generally they 

are perfectly circular in horizontal 

section,with more or less contracted 

neck and flared mouth. The vase 

is always rounded and as a rule has 

two small holes drilled to meet each 

BEAR PIPE. other at an angle for the purposes of 

fastening the pipe to the stem more 

securely, or for hanging an ornament from, or even attaching to 

the person or owner by means of a cord. The surface is generally 

highly polished and colored from white to black, the black 

color being produced by the pipe being greased and held in 

smoke. Dimensions rarely exceed 2% inches in height by 1% 
inches in diameter. 

2d type—Square pipe, is generaliy small, material soapstone. 
The flat sides taper to a pointed base and ornamented with 
criss cross lines, or an animal’s head in relief perched near the 
edge of the bowl, the stem hole being drilled about half way 
down the bowl. Dimensions up to 2 inches in length and to 34 
inch thick. 

3d. Animal Totem pipes. This class of new and distinct 
totem pips sculpture is very rare, differing from known types and 
is represented here by the bear and panther pipes,’ to which are 
analogous the wolf and monkey pipes from the north shore of 
Lake Ontario, and the lynx pipe from Muskoka. 

The bear pipe is of steatite ; color, stained black; length, 314 


1 See Fourth Annual Report Canadian Institute. 
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in. by 24% in.; eyes, ears, mouth well marked. Each leg is 
separate, the hinder pair being conventionalized to correspond 
with the front ones. The animal is seemingly walking on a 
branch There isa groove around the neck. 

The Panther pipe is of steatite, mottled greyish green; length, 
4% by 24% in. Same posture as bear pipe. An indentation is. 
on each side of the neck. The eyes are bored through. Ears 
defined by slight protuberances. Mouth defined by indentations 
on each side of the jaws. Legs not separated or conventional- 
ized, each pair being “en bloc” and in a natural position, the 
paws being clumsily imitated. Workmanship not so good as 

the bear-pipe, tail prolonged and 
curved under the body with: feet 
grasping it, two stem holes, the 
larger one below. 

Lynx pipe. Similar to the above, 

but with tufts on the ears. 
Wolf pipe. Greenish gray steatite, 
33% in. long, body rather slender, 
head long and narrow, prick ears; 
eyes, mouth, nostrils and dewlaps 
well defined. Legs were recently 
broken off and the tail prolonged 
as in panther pipe. There is a tally 
inscribed on one side. The stem 
holes in these pipes are drilled in 
about the small of the back, the 
bowls coming out at the shoulders. 
PANTHER PIPE. 4th. Bird Pipes. The eagle pipe 
is of finely grained Huronian slate 
of a light bluish green color with dark veins. Length, 5 in. 
by 2 in. Wings, beak, eyes, feet, well executed. The feet 
are separate and through both a hole is bored for attachment 
purposes. The wings are also clearly defined. Bowl hole in 
the shoulders, stem hole in small of the back. The eagle pipe 
is undoubtedly one of the finest in Canada, and as it was made of 
material indigenous to the country, and taken from a grave in 
the Huron country, it can properly be relegated to that nation. 

The other animal pinoes may be called “intrusive”, their pres- 
ence being accounted for by their being left by some war party, 
or obtained by trade or plunder from some distant tribe. 

5th. The human figure is represented by one specimen which 
strongly resembles several in the Oatario Arche >logical Insti- 
tute and elsewhere. The posture is “squatting’’ and they are 
supposed to represent persons resting with a burden on their 
back. The above specimen has its arms folded across the knees; 
the attitude is suggestive of performing a natural function, but 
as the Indian did not carve obscene subjects, this can hardly 
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Fic. 1¢2 


Fiu. 111 


Fie. 113. 


Fic. 116. (Full Size). 
Fi¢.1/7. (Full dize). 


STONE RELICS FROM CANADA—Tablets, Discs, Butterfly, Turtle, Totem, Idol, etc, 
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be so. Material, dark grey steatite, highly polished and as in the 
animal pipes the mouth of the bowl is between the shoulders 
and the stem hole midway downthe back. The base of the pipe 
is divided into small squares by incised lines. 

The Platform pipe is represented by an unfinished, broken 
specimen. The bowl is very small and set on a long base of 
square vertical section, the portion in front of the bowl being 
brcken off. Bowl not excavated, and the stem hole being just 
started. This may be an intrusive pipe. 

There are a few non-de-script stone pipes that seem to show 
the individuality of the maker. One such, is a massive white 


WOLF PIPE. 


stone pipe, steatite, like an ordinary 

briar. It has a stem of about three 

inches in length and shows much 

use and weathering, for the- highly EAGLE PIPE. 
polished surface is much pelted and 

the mouth piece has deep nicks that were worn in it by the teeth 
of successive smokers. Only three specimens of stemmed stone 
pipes occur, the ordinary stem pipe having a stem hole drilled for 
the insertion ofa reed or bone spear. Most of the unfinished pipes 
show that the pipes were shaped first and the bowl and stem 
holes drilled afte.wards. The striae of the rotatory drill can 
often be plainly seen. An odd specimen now and then show the 
bowl to be first excavated, leaving. the outside to be polished 
off at the owner’s leisure. The Indian being very independent, 
with a strong dash of individuality, formed his pipe to suit 
himselt, but as certain forms occur again and again, we are justi- 
fied in classifying them into types for convenience sake. The 
Indian had plenty of time to fashion his implements and orna- 
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ments, or in other words the tangible result of his needs, especi- 
ally during the long winter months, and consequently we get a 
number of highly finished relics, whilst others, especially unfin- 
ished ones show that some interruption occurred which prevented 
their being completed. These highly finished objects “de /uxe” 
were perhaps manufactured to pass the time away, and not for 
art alone. 

Of all the various forms of pipes, both clay and stone that 
occur throughout Ontario, some show remarkable skill and 
workmanship in copying nature, it is remarkable that no fish 
forms occur, though the turtle, snake and frog occur occasionally. 
How is this? Were the fish considered beneath notice, as the 
Zulus think? Or, were they specially exempted from supersti- 
tious motives, as being bad “medicine.” It is noticeable that 
fish are not mentioned in aboriginal legends—barring west coast 
tribes—and this is peculiar too, as many tribes depend to a large 
extent on fish for subsistence, and the monster sturgeon or large, 
fierce muskinonge were quite fit to be deified or spiritified. May 
not the monsters or “Wendigoo” who inhabited rapids, falls or 
the vicinity of large rocks in the stream, have been huge fish, and 
to whom the Indian offered his peace gifts of tobacco, etc., in 
order to propitiate for the welfare of the voyage. 

Native copper relics are few and far between, only four speci- 
mens recorded to date, from this vicinity, namely, a small arrow- 
head, 2% inches long, rounded point, and socket for shaft; two 
copper knives, one~8% inches total length, blade double edged 
and tapering to a point, 5 inches long, true for insertion in haft 
3% inches long. The other knife has a curved blade, rounded 
point, and true, it is much smaller. . The fourth implement is a 
spatula, present length 5 inches. The spatula part being 2% 
inches long by 14% wide and beaten very thin, the handle is 
rounded, diameter being a 1% inch. All these were found in 
the near vicinity of the Huron trail and may be considered 
intrusive. Some copper spear heads, gouges, beads, amulets 
are recorded from points south and east. 
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THE FORMATION OF CORAL REEFS. 


NOTES ON POLYNESIA, 
BY JOHN FRASER. 


The coral islands of Polynesia, are now much in the mind and 
eye of scientists, for the rival theories of Darwin and Murry, as 
to the mode of reef formation, are to be tested there, Funafuti 
is the chief islet cluster of the Ellice group, and is about half 
way between Fiji and the Equator. Two hundred and fifty miles 
to the southwest is the small island of Rotuma, the nearest land 
in that direction. The whole group is an archipelago four hun- 
dred miles long, and from its northern extremity to the Gilbert 
islands, otherwise called the Kingsmill or Line islands, is 4 dis- 
tance of a hundred and fifty miles. Funafuti is an a/o// of thirty 
islets surrounding a lagoon twelve miles long. The islanders of 
the group subsist on fish and cocoanuts; but some of them, as 
the Funafutians, cultivate the aroids. Although from their 
broad faces, bulky forms and often curly hair, we trace a Micro- 
nesian element in them, yet the people of the group themselves 
say that their ancestors came there from Samoa thirty genera- 
tions ago. Their language is Samoan; so is the island name, 
Funa-futi, for Funa is a word for “woman,” and fxd is the 
“banana.” The Kingsmill islanders to the north of them are 
a stalwart, wild and savage race, of different origin, but the Ellice 
natives are mild and tractable. Thus, the two scientific parties 
that have recently visited Funifuti found themselves in safe quar- 
ters, and were able to continue their investigations in peace. 
One of the parties was sent by the Australian Museum, Sydney. 
Some of the results of its labors have been already recorded in 
the columns of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. The other party 
left England under the care of Prof. Sollas, in May last year, 
at the bidding of the Royal Society of London, to study the 
formation of coral reefs on the spot, the British protectorate of 
the group giving special facilities for that purpose. 

Darwin’s theory accounts for these by supposing the gradual 
submergence of the islands to which they are attached. To un- 
derstand the theory, let us take a conical volcanic island in the 
Pacific, one hundred feet high. The madrepores begin to work 
on the flanks of the cone below sea level; soon their work ap- 
pears just above the surface and forms a fringing reef close to 
the land; the cone sinks, the work continues to rise, and is then 
a barrier reef, either continuous or of detached coral islets around 
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the island and at a little distance from the shore; the cone now 
sinks more than one hundred feet, and its top is below the water ; 
the reef becomes a circular band of coral of some breadth, having 
a lagoon enclosed within it; the coral band gets covered with 
sand, some stunted trees grow on it, and the whole is an a/ol/; 
then finally the madrepores work up from the bottom of the 
lake, which fills the space within the band, and the whole is now 
a coral island. 

This theory, which had the support of Dana and others, has 
been keenly combatted from Darwin’s time till now. Against 
subsidence is the fact that many of the Pacific islands are in areas 
of volcanic e/evation; even Funafuti shows a rise of at least four 
feet; but on the other hand it lies on a cone, not on a bank, and 
has precipitous submarine cliffs all around it. Soundings taken 
at some of the other islands of the group also show that they 
rise from the floor of the ocean as a “range of deep sea cones.” 

To try to settle the question in dispute by experiments, these 
expeditions have gone to Funafuti. For it is manifest that as 
the reef-forming creatures cannot work except at a warm tem- 
perature and an inconsiderable depth of ocean, say not more 
than sixty fathoms, any coral wall found below that depth 
must have got there by the sinking of the rocks on which it 
rests. The Royal Society’s expedition proceeded to test the 
depth of the coral formations at Funafuti by means of the dia- 
mond drill. The zoologist of the party, who is now in Sydney, 
states that the lowest depth they reached by boring was 105 
feet; then the drill came on a bed of sand, which filled up the 
bore and prevented further investigation. He, however, thinks 
that the results obtained are unfavorable to the Darwinian theory. 
Mr. Gardiner has also studied the ethnology of the Ellice islands, 
and has spent some months at Rotuma and the Fiji islands, with 
the same object. A narrative of the labors of the expedition will 
soon be published in book form. 





EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, LL. D. 


The return of Prof. Petrie to the service of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, by which all English archeological work in Egypt 
is to be under his leadership, is a matter of muiual congratula- 
tion. His ‘“ Research Account” will go on, chiefly in training 
students, who, however, do a deal of valuable work. Mr. Quibell, 
his lieutenant, has been engaged at El-Kab, some fifty miles 
north of Thebes, noted for its grottoes whose mural paintings 
abound in scenes of how the ancient Egyptians hunted, fished, 
banquetted, tilled the soil and buried their dead. Prof. Sayce 
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announces the discovery he has made of the cella of the temple 
at El-Kab. The wine jars in some cases were still covered by 
their original seals, and when he had opened them he found the 
wine of 4,000 years ago congealed into a solid mass. El-Kab in 
the morning of Egyptian history was the great center of Upper 
Egypt. Here, I will say, Mr. J. J. Tylor is doing an invaluable 
work, that of collecting and publishing in a series of royal vol- 
umes the scenes and texts from the tombs and temples, There 
are to be seven independent volumes (20x 25 inches), of which 
two have appeared, the tomb of Paheri and that of Sebeknekhet. 
The plates are most beautiful and artistic, reproducing the exact 
freshness ot color so wonderfully well preserved. The Egypt 
Expluration Fund office, 59 Temple street, Boston, may be ad- 
dressed for information as to these rare editions of but 150 
copies each. 

At the above office is its presiding genius, our new Secretary, 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, to whom all inquiries as to the Fund 
books and subscriptions should be sent. Mr. Francis C. Foster 
is the new Honorary: Treasurer for the United States. Any five- 
dollar check sent to him: means that the new elaborate royal 
volume, also the illustrated Archeological Report drochure, and 
the Annual Report, will be received by the subscriber. 

The Arche logical Report for 1896 contains a reproduction 
of how an obelisk was transported down the Nile. Dr. Naville, 
in describing the concluding stages of his excavation of the tem- 
ple at Deir-el Bahari, gives a touch of novelty by explaining 
the method of transporting obelisks, as shown on a bas-relief in 
the temple. It appears that two obelisks were carried in one big 
barge or raft, 120 cubits long, which was towed by a flotilla of 
thirtv boats, with a total crew of more than a thousand men. 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth and Mr. B. P. Grenfell describe, with a brev- 
ity that is almost tantalizing, their search for Greek papyri in the 
Faiyum, which was so successful that one of them wiil go there 
again this winter. We observe that their identification of the 
sites of Karanis and Bacchias is duly recorded in the map at the 
end of the volume. 

Mr. Griffith edits the drochure, and he summarises what has 
been done, not by the Fund alone, in excavations, and explora- 
tions, the publication of texts (heiroglyphic, hieratic, and de- 
motic), history, geography, foreign relations, philology, religion, 
mythology, literature, science, manners and customs, ancient and 
Arab art. Mr. Kenyon, of the British Museum, deals in the 
same way with Graeco-Roman Egypt, which has grown so much 
in importance with the recent discovery of papyri. 

Contic studies are treated by Mr. Crum, under the headings of 
biblical and apocryphal, patristic, gnostic and magical, and mis- 
cellaneous. But, of course, the most interesting, if not the most 
valuable, part of the volume consists of the reports, by those 
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employed by the Fund, of the results of their work during last 
season, in advance of more formal publication. 

Five of the oldest small boats known to exist in the world 
have been discovered in the sands which stretch desolately from 
the Dashir pyramids. The boats, built of cedar and thirty feet 
long, were found buried at a considerable depth near the famous 
large pyramid, in orderly form and with mathematical relation- 
ship to the great pile of stone. From their design and decora- 
tion they must have been in distinguished use 4,500 years ago, 
such as transporting spices, perfumes and offerings to the resting 
place of the royal dead of the eleventh dynasty. Having per- 
formed these sacred duties for allotted times and persons, it 1s 
supposed, they were then placed to remain forever near the age- 
enduring mausoleums of the dynasties they served in life and 
death, 

Papias, the Bishop of the Phrygian Hierapolis, in the first half 
of the second century, wrote upon the “ Logia” of the Gospels. 
As he heard St. John and was a companion of Polycarp, that 
book of MS would be a treasure indeed. Word has been sent 
to this country within the month of the discovery of this * Logia” 
among the treasures ot Petrie’s papyri. If his works have really 
come to light in a genuine form, they must add some important 
elements to our knowledge ot the history of the New Testament 
writings. 


Boston, May 10, 1897. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE TERTIARY MAN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN: 


S1IR—In the ANTIQUARIAN for January, 1895, (Vol. XVII, 
p. 54,) I gave some account of certain chipped flints dis- 
covered by Dr. Fritz Noetling in the Upper Miocene (?) of 
Burmah, India, and expressed my own opinion as to the 
artificial character of one, at least, of these flakes, which 
opinion was corroborated by that of Professor Rupert Jones. 
Dr. Noetling claimed that the strata of ferruginous con- 
glomerate, in which he found them imbedded, belonged either 
to the Upper Miocene, or to the Pliocene. Subsequently, I 
stated in the ANTIQUARIAN, for January, 1896, (Vol. XVIII, 
p. 29,) that Mr. R. D. Oldham had questioned in Natural 
Science, for September, 1895, (Vol. VH, p. 201,) whether 
these flints had been actually found ¢z sétu, and I gave a 
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summary of his account of the conditions under which they 
had actually occurred, concluding with his statement that 
‘cunder these circumstances it cannot be said that the Ter- 
tiary’ Age of the flakes has been proved.” 

In Natural Science, for April, 1897, Vol. X, pp. 233-241,) 
Dr. Noetling has replied to this criticism of Mr. Oldham, 
and has shown most conclusively that he has stated the facts 
incorrectly. He does not blame him, however, for convey- 
ing a wrong idea of the locality, as ‘this visit of a quarter of 
an hour can hardly have impressed the situation distinctly on 
his mind.” Dr. Noetling gives a diagrammatic section across 
the ravine where the chipped flints were found, showing very 
clearly the relative position of the strata of ferruginous con- 
glomerate. This is said to be ‘‘neither very hard nor very 
soft. * * * It consisted chiefly of a mass of irregularly 
shaped nodules of earthy hydroxide of iron loosely cemented 
together. As the exposure seemed a good one to search for 
fossils, I climbed down, and the first thing I found was the 
molar of a Hippotherium antelopintum, still imbedded in such 
a way that only the grinding surface and part of the side were 
visible. I distinctly remember that I had some difficulty in 
digging it out with a knife, because I was afraid of using the 
hammer for fear of damaging it. While thus engaged I 
noticed some quaint looking flint flakes close to the molar, 
and I also distinctly remember that I wondered at them, be- 
cause of the absence of other quartz pebbles. Quite close to 
the molar was the largest of the flakes, zazbedded in such a 
way that about two thirds of tts length was stillin the conglom- 
erate, one of the ends sticking out. On looking further about 
I found some more, but I cannot, of course now remember 
the way in which each single specimen was imbedded. Such 
is the history of the find.” 

Dr. Noetling repeats the figure of the flake, as previously 
published by him; and I can only repeat my former state- 
ment that I cannot doubt its artificial origin. He has, how- 
ever, revised his former estimate of the geological age of the 
beds of conglomerate. ‘‘Originally,” he says, ‘‘I believed 
this bed to be Miocene. Subsequent examinations, however, 
have proved that Dr. Blanford’s doubts as to the age were 
well founded, and that it must be considered as Pliocene.” 

In an appendix to Professor G. F. Wright’s Wan and the 
Glacial Period, (International Scientific Series,) D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1892, entitled Zhe Tertiary Man, I reviewed all 
the evidence thus far produced upon the vexed question of 
his existence, and concluded that ‘‘we must wait for further 
and better authenticated discoveries.” Since then I have 
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seen no evidence that appears nearly so convincing as this of 
the reality of Zhe Tertiary Man. 

In Natural Science, for February, 1897, (Vol. X, p. 89,) 
Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott describes and figures four ‘‘ Worked 
Flints from the Cromer Forest Bed. This well known series 
of beds, lying along the north coast of Norfolk, England, be- 
longs tothe Upper Pliocene, and has furnished at least twenty 
species of terrestrial mammals, half of which are extinct and 
the rest still survive in Europe. Of one of these flints Mr. 
Abbott says, ‘‘Recently working in the Elephant Bed for bones 
I was delighted, after breaking away some eighteen inches 
of the iron pan to see sticking out what appeared to be an 
unmistakable worked flint. I called my wife to see it 7” situ, 
before it was removed.” A second specimen was found in 
the bed, but the two others, although in all probability de- 
rived from it, were not found imbedded in the matrix. 

Of some of these specimens Sir John Evans remarks that 
‘‘they may or they may not be artificial.” To me they cer- 
tainly appear to be such. HENRY W. HAYNES. 

Boston, May 8, 1897, 





THE SERPENT EFFIGY IN MINNESOTA. 


DEAR SIR—The Dakotas frequently, I think generally, 
constructed small earth effigies of animals at their Wahaw 
feasts; but I should suppose, from my recollection, that these 
effigies were only about the size of the larger species of ani- 
mals represented. I have in childhood seen several of these 
small effigy mounds constructed. They also constructed 
serpent effigies of boulders of very much larger size. I never 
saw one of these constructed, but my impression is that sev- 
eral were constructed since we went there in 1835. I 
have seen a great many, most of them partially destroyed. 
All that I can remember seeing were on smooth upper bot- 
tom or brush lands, near the Mississippi and Minnesota and 
their tributaries, covered with a good sod, but usually near 
to some slope or ravine where boulders were abundant. I 
never measured or stepped one, and do not remember hear- 
ing any estimate of their length, but my impression is that 
those I saw ranged from 50 to 100 feet in length, counting 
all the way around the curves. Ido not recollect any cir- 
cumstances indicating that they were worshipped after this 
feast in which they were constructed. They were very easily 
destroyed, most of the stones being of such size that a boy 
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of twelve could handle them, and the Roman Catholic half- 
breed boys took delight in destroying them through their 
hatred to the serpent as the symbol of Satan. Such as were 
not destroyed by these half-breed boys have since been des- 
troyed in bringing the land under cultivation. I remember 
quite distinctly that in no two were the shape of the snake 
exactly alike. They represented all possible natural positions 
of snakes. The Dakota tradition was that they constructed 
them much more frequently generations before,and they were 
constructed by the Iowas, who previously occupied the 
territory. 

The serpent was the incarnation of evil, worshipped through 
fear, not reverence, according to those I heard speak of it, 
and as I have heard several express it, it had lost its 
power since the white man’s God came intothe country. The 
heathen Dakotas believed in a way in the white man’s God, 
but were by no means ready to admit his superiority to their 
principal gods, such as Inyan, (the stone, ) their war god, etc. 
They did not regard him as hostile to their leading gods, but 
regarded him as surpassing them in hatred to the serpent, 
the common enemy of all real gods. Some of the heathen 
were ready to admit that the white man’s God was stronger 
than any one of their gods, but only the battle of Wood Lake 
led them to fear he was stronger than all their gods. They 
believed that the white man’s God protected the Roman 
Catholic children in destroying the serpent effigies, and 
viewed the destruction complacently, but having doubts 
whether their own gods would protect their own boys, would 
not permit them to participate. 

According to the Dakota traditions current fifty years ago, 
the large mounds in Southern Minnesota were constructed by 
the Iowas. I have heard in childhood several traditions of 
the terrible results to war parties who disregarded the terrible 
power exercised in former generations by the great animal 
effigies constructed by the Winnebagoes. My father obtained 
traditions as to the time and place of construction of a num- 
ber of large animal effigies, and the feats of the animal gods 
in defending them in by-gone generations. He took down 
and preserved a number of these traditions, but all were des- 
troyed in 1862. He did not, however, regard them as of 
much value, beyond establishing the fact that most of the 
great animal effigies in Wisconsin were built for religio- 
defensive purposes. He also learned from those who had 
lived among the Iowas, Otoes, Pinkas, Kansas, and Osages, 
that all of those tribes had traditions that they had formerly 
constructed large mounds. He also learned directly from 
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the Winnebagoes, and indirectly from several of the other 
tribes, that they were formerly much farther east, and much 
more numerous, but being almost exterminated by a com- 
bination of hostile tribes, the remnant were compelled to 
abandon their fortifications and flee. 

The Dakotas proper had no traditions that they constructed 
any large earthworks. Their traditions were that exceed- 
ingly long ago they came from the Atlantic, (by short stages, ) 
remaining on the north side of the great lakes till they reached 
Mackinac, where they divided, some, the Santaas, taking the 
south shore, while others, the Yanktons and Tetons, kept on 
the north side. Several of the Winnebagoes asserted that, 
in the region where they lived before they came to Wiscon- 
sin, they depended chiefly on agriculture. They were not 
agreed as tothe time the Winnebagoes had lived in Wisconsin, 
but all agreed that it was at least ten generations. They stated 
that when they came to Wisconsin the Dakotas held and 
worked the mines of native copper on the south shore of Lake 
Superior. The Dakota traditions are very positive that they 
formerly worked these mines, holding them as the property 
of the entire Dakota nation, as they afterwards held the pipe- 
stone quarries of Minnesota. That the Dakotas held and 
worked these mines for some time, perhaps for several cen- 
turies, I have no doubt. I suppose, also, that the Ojibway 
traditions that they subsequently worked them, are also cor- 
rect. I have no doubt, however, that they were worked long 
before the Dakotas reached that section, and whether the 
greatest activity was under the Dakotas or under their pre- 
decessors, I have no idea. I am sure, however, that the 
Dakotas, among whom I spent my childhood, had ample skill 
and energy to do any copper mining of which we have any 
evidence, and to give the copper any shape in which it has. 
I am also inclined to think that, with a sufficient motive, they 
could have shaped and built any single earthwork, or system 
of earthworks, found in Ohio. Ido not, however, suppose 
that the Dakotas proper ever did construct any large mound. 
I do not, however, feel confident that father was entirely 
correct in his idea that the tribes related to the Dakotas in 
language were very prominent mound-builders. I am, how- 
ever, inclined to think that there was more than one race of 
mound-builders in the Ohio Valley. 

Father thought that it has probably been at least 3000 
years since the separation of the Dakotas proper from the 
allied tribes. Their traditions as to holding and mining the 
copper were numerous. They claim that they obtained 
possession by fighting most valiantly. They say they gave 
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them up because the introduction of civilized supplies made 
the compensation for working them inadequate. The Da- 
kotas are not, however, given to treasuring up traditions of 
defeat, and quite likely were driven out of them only after a 
long and bloody struggle, as claimed by the Ojibwas. 
Yours truly, 
Rock Istanp, Itt., March 27, 1897. A. W. WILLIAMSON. 


THE SERPENT AND EGG. 


The archeological museum of the Canadian Institute has 
lately been enriched by the addition of a valuable and his- 
torical curio from Scotland, known as ‘‘7he Plighting Stane 
o Lairg.” . Where it originally came from is not known, but 
it has existed in Sutherlandshire as long as Scottish tradition 
has any record. The stone is disc shaped, being worn out 
in the center, and through the hole, probably caused by the 
action of water, persons wishing to make an agreement, re- 
lating to love or business, solemnly shook hands, promising 
sacredly tocarry out the contract. Marriages were celebrated 
in this way when witnesses were present, and in all known 
cases the pledges made were kept. This relic of Druidical 
times was built into a small wall extending from the church 
at Lairg. But seven or eight years ago the buildings were 
torn down to make room for a modern edifice, and the stone 
fell into private hands. Mr. Hugh Nichol, of Stratford, was 
in Scotland a short time ago, and managed to secure it. 
David Boyle, the indefatigable curator of the Ontario Ache- 
ological Museum, Toronto, says, ‘‘What is probably the 
oldest European stone relic in America, not excepting even 
Cleopatra’s Needle in Central Park, is the ‘Plighting Stane 
o Lairg,’ now in the Archeological Museum, in Toronto. 
This ancient memorial of the faith and superstition of our 
ancestors is supposed to date as far back as the days of the 
Druids in Great Britain. For centuries it was connected 
with the life history of the people in the north of Scotland, 
where it was regarded as a silent witness to the vows and 
pledges of young and old in matters of love and commerce. 

Scottish marriage ceremonies have always been character- 
ized by simplicity, and those brought about through the 
Plighting Stane o’ Lairg are regarded as peculiarly sacred. 
Here the lovers met in the first instance merely to promise 
each other faithfulness, and on a subsequent occasion to renew 
their vows, and accept each other for better or worse. Dis- 
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grace eternal or even death, was supposed to follow the 
violation of such a pledge, and so universal was the belief in 
the virtues of an oath or affirmation made through this stone 
that it was resorted to by all and in the making of every kind 
of bargain. 

Sales of land, exchanges of cattle, purchases of all sorts, 
and agreements to perform military or domestic service were 
ratified in the presence of a witness at the ‘‘plighting stane.” 
Nor did the practice cease when better light dawned on the 
people. Even the Reformation did not eradicate a belief in 
its virtues, and up to a very recent date, it was the custom 
of the people to travel for many miles in order to avail them- 
selves of the peculiar sacredness that attached itself to 
promises sanctified by this medium. 

It is on record traditionally that numerous attempts have 
been made by ecclesiastical authorities to do away with the 
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supersitious belief, but in vain. Kirk sessions protested, but 
the people believed. The schoolmaster, however, appeared 
and faith in the stone began to wane. Still it was not until 
the ancient relic was removed from its old place in an offshoot 
from one of the church walls that its glory departed. It was 
presented to the Ontario Museum through Hugh Nichol, of 
Stratford, by Miss Mary Buchanan, of Lairg, and it may 
interest the donor to know that even in the new world, and 
in the light of almost twentieth century knowledge, some 
affectionate couples still stand on opposite sides of the stone 
and surreptitiously grasp hands.” 

An important discovery of an egg and serpent mound in 
the Rice Lake District was made late last summer by Mr. 
David Boyle. He has named this find the Otonabee mound. 
The Rice Lake District is one of the most interesting in 
archeological remains in Ontario. The Otonabee mound is 
situated on the shore of Rice Lake at Roach’s Point, in 
Otonabee Township, near the mouth of the Indian River, and 
about a mile and a half south of the village of Keene. The 
shore at this point is a high bluff, and the mound lies in such 
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a position that it was natural to regard it as built for military 
purposes, but upon closer investigation, strengthened by 
actual measurements, it was found to be a serpent and egg 
mound, much resembling the one situated in Adams County, 
Ohio. The Otonabee mound is one hundred and ninety feet 
from head to tail, having four regular convolutions, each forty 
feet long. The general height of the mound is between four 
and five feet and it is about twenty-five feet at the base. The 
egg mound lies in front of the head of the serpent and distant 
twenty-five feet, having a diameter of forty by thirty-six feet. 
The serpent mound has long been known as an earthwork, 
and was locally regarded as the survival of an old fort, erected 
in a by-gone age for military purposes. Mr. Boyle concluded 
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from the shape of the mound and its relation to the surround- 
ings and the character of the earth composing it, that it was 
not a fortification, but a sacred earthwork. The mottled 
character of the soil gave evidence of the mound having been 
constructed by different workers bringing small quantities of 
earth from different points, and the presence of shells from 
the shore of the lake, seventy- five feet below the slope at 
whose crest the mound is built, showed that it was an arti- 
ficial structure. In the egg mound were found four skeletons, 
two in the lower strata, assumed to be the remains of pre- 
historic persons, and two in an upper stratum, regarded as 
‘‘intrusive” and comparatively modern. In the serpent 
mound were discovered other skeletons, similarly situated 
relatively as to the layer, and affording evidence of double 
use for interment purposes. JOHN MACLEAN. 
Neepawa, Man., CanaDa. . 
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ARCHAZOLOGIC AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
BY ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Vatican Manuscript No. 3773 is a pictorial codex executed 
in the Vahua (not Maya) style, and became first known through 
its reproduction in Lord Kingsborough’s volumes. It was owned 
by the Vatican library as early as 1596, and Father Athanasius 
Kircher has in the seventeenth century mentioned it in a quota- 
tion. The Jesuit Fr. Lino Fabrega, in his “ Esposizione del 
Codice Borgiano,” gives an account of six manuscripts of Nahua 
origin, and describes the “ Vaticano” as a ritual manuscript, 
“consisting of nine pieces of tanned’ deerskin, forming a length 
of 31% palms. It has forty-eight leaves partly tainted, and, 
together with the last, which should be No. 49, are attached to 
a wooden cover, in such a way as that by folding it like.a screen, 
or fan, there appears an amoxtontli or small book, eight inches 
high, seven wide and three inches thick, which contains a ritual 
calendar.” Mr. Aglio, the artist employed by Lord Kingsbor- 
ough in copying the work for publication, was misled by one of 
the covers into beginning the copy at the end and to finish it at 
the commencement, because one of the wooden covers has 
attached to it two pieces of European writing. The codex is 
inserted at the end of the third volume of Kingsborough’s “An- 
tiquities of Mexico,” London, 1831-48; (nine vols., grand folio). 
To remedy this defect, H. E. the Duke de Loubat, obtained per- 
mission from Pope Leo XIII to reproduce the valuable relic in 
a new fac-simile edition. It was done by means of photo- 
chromography by Danesi, publishers, in Rome, Italy, 1896, and 
for its absolute correctness of design and strictly faithful repro- 
duction of the original, deserves the full applause of the anti- 
quarians. Only fifty copies have been printed of it, accompanied 
by three descriptions of the codex, one in Spanish, one in Italian 
and one in English. The Duke is well known as a generous 
promoter of Americanistic studies. 

Prize-questions proposed by Duke de Loubat’s scientific com- 
mission, on subjects pertaining to the history, antiquities and 
languages of America, when solved by men of science, are sub- 
mitted to the French “Institute” and handsome prizes appor- 
tioned to the best treatises sent in before the time appointed. 

Frank H.Cushing,as vice-president of Section H(Anthropology) 
of the Amer. Assoc. for the Advancement of Science, delivered at 
the Springfield meeting, August 1896, an address on The Arrow, 
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its manufacture, qualities and use, which has appeared also as a 
separate and holds forty-one pages octavo (pp. 169-240, Salem, 
Mass., 1896.) The numerous illustrations give specimens from 
all nations and tribes, apt to throw any light on the subject; 
also on the use of the lance, spear, throwing stick and other 
missiles, and on the multiform tools usedin manufacturing them. 
Cushing gives a highly interesting sketch of his earliest attempts 
to imitate the Indian arrow-point from glass, flint and other 
material, when a school-boy in Western New York, and how he 
gradually became an expert in arrow-making and working stones 
by mere experiment, for there was nobody at hand who could 
teach him. This art can be acquired by long experimental study 
only; the technical terms designating the objects made, the tools 
and mode of chipping already form a good sized vocabulary. 
The authcr believes that the arrow had been perfected in all its 
parts and had become the chief weapon long ere the simplest 
dow had been conceived of or fashioned. 


D. G. Brinton’s“ Myths.’ —The contents of the third revised edi- 
tion of Dr. Brinton’s ‘‘ Myths of the New World” are evidencing 
considerable progress in our knowledge of the subject. There 
are portions in this work that have not been rewritten since the 
first edition of 1868, but the larger part of the third edition rests 
on researches made by recent travelers who have studied the 
myths of North and South America on the spot, sitting down in 
the midst of the dusky natives and listening to their weird and 
grotesque spirit tales. Some of these travelers, gifted with an 
innate ability for linguistic studies, have taken down the more 
important myths in the zative language, and thus have furnished 
much more reliable material than by following the method com- 
monly employed. Books containing genuine Indian texts attract 
but little attention in our age, which is overstocked with all sorts 
of literary products, but in a century or two from now will be 
appreciated fully as to their real worth and merits. 

That the genuine Indian deities possess neither moral nor 
immoral qualities, becomes evident from their myths and mythic 
tales, and also from every chapter of Brinton’s “ Myths.” These 
deities are simply the expression of natural powers and of the 
elements, engaged in continual strife among each other, remorse- 
less and unflinching in their character. Many ot them are hos- 
tile to man, and hence he seeks to propitiate them by surrender- 
ing to them his most highly prized property. The majority 
retain their spirit nature and are not fully anthropomorphized, 
nor distinctly limited to one sphere of activity. The Indian’s 
conception of the deity is not as with us, systematic and theo- 
logical, but vague and indistinct, floating to and fro as the fogs 





' Daniel G. Brinton, The Myths of the New World. A treatise on the symbolism and 
mythology of the Red Race of America. Third edition revised. Philadelphia: David 
McKay, 1896. Octavo, pp. 361. 
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in the autumnal sky. To the white man it is much more diffi- 
cult to grasp the real import and meaning of Indian deities and 
myths than those of European and Asiatic mythologies. 

Should an intelligent medicine-man of some Indian tribe com- 
mit himself to the task of writing down the mythology of his 
own nation and of the neighboring tribes (if familiar with some 
of them), he would, in his ignorance of the white man’s term- 
inology, furnish a description widely different from our products 
in that line, also more true and accurate than these. The con- 
ception of a god would not occur in his sketch, nor that of fazth 
or sin. His ideas of supernatural beings would all move in the 
sphere of the miraculous, impossible and grotesque, while our the- 
ology is now using argument and abstract logic more than it does 
the miraculous and transcendental element. Symbols of all kinds 
are more in vogue among Indians than among us, and the vari- 
ous uses to which the number /our has been put in the character 
of a symbol are described at length in Brinton’s book. The fab- 
ric of their religions is largely based upon it, and details are 
given from a multitude of tribes and nations, together with the 
varieties of the symbol as a cross, tree of life, etc. The number 
four was and is still all important as a magic, mystic or sacred 
number in the east of North America; but the author forgets 
to state that in California, Oregon and Washington five takes 
its place, and is there just as highly regarded and reverenced 
as four is further east. 

F. Webb Hodge, the librarian of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, has composed a list of all the Pueblo Indian Clans 
of New Mexico and Arizona, of which we have any knowledge. 
These clans are totemic gentes either accessible through his- 
toric tradition or found to exist at the present time. The re- 
searches of Adolph F. Bandelier on the Rio Grande pueblos 
have been especially fruitful for augmenting the list. The pueblos 
explored belong to four different linguistic stocks, the Tafioan, 
Keresan, Zufiian and Shoshonean. Zu/fi has now thirteen clans, 
the Keres villages ninety-three, the Tewa settlements about one 
hundred. Seldom has any article been published that is so use- 
ful for quick reference to the student of Indian history, folklore 
and statistics than this comprehensive list. It has appeared in 
the “American Anthropologist” for 1896, and extends from page 
345 to 352, including a tabulated plate of all the totems men- 
tioned. 

A catalogue of a similar arrangement, though different in pur- 
pose, has been compiled by Walter Hough, archeologist of the 
Smithsonian Institution. During his stay in the Moki villages 
he collected a long list of native names for indigenous plants, 
trees, bushes, shrubs, which he published in “American Anthro- 
pologist,” February, 1897, under the title, “The Hopi in Relation 
to their plant environment” (pp. 33-44). 
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Taraskan Language of Michoacan.—Judge Raoul de la Gras- 
serre, of Rennes in France, and Nicolas Leon, of Mexico, have 
jointly published in French a grammar, dictionary and selected 
texts of the Taraskan language, spoken by a large number of 
Indians around Lake Pazcuaro, in Michoacan, a Mexican State 
lying west and northwest of the City of Mexico. This language 
had been anciently recorded by Spanish authors, whose works 
were previously published by Dr. Nicolas Leon, who has also 
for a number of years conducted the publication of the ““ Museo 
Michoacano” and of the ** Museo Oaxaquéno.” The syllables of 
Tarasko mostly end in vowels, and the language may be called 
sonorous, even euphonic. A curious feature is the incorporation 
of radical syllabl¢gs of concrete and abstract signification into the 
words, e. g., hoponi, to wash; hopotani, to wash one's thigh; 
hopotsini, to wash one’s head; hoposhuni, to wash one’s abdomen ; 
hopomuni, 40 wash one’s mouth. The joint work.of the two lin- 
guists forms the nineteenth volume of J. Maisonneuve’s ‘“Amer- 
ican Linguistic Library,” a series which already comprehends a 
large number of excéllent books on Central and South American 
languages. 

This well known firm of J. Maisonneuve in Paris, 6 Rue de 
Meéziéres and 26 Rue Madame, is also the publisher of the 
“Revue de Linguistique et de Philologie Comparce,” four numbers 
annually, which has just entered upon its thirtieth year and 
contains many articles on American linguistic and ethnographic 
researches. As one of the last contributions of this description, 
we may mention “ Les Galibis,” by Aristide Marre (1896). 

Guido Boggiani, traveler and artist, is the author of an instruc- 
tive sketch on the Chamacoco tribe, which inhabits a por- 
tion of the Gran Chaco, a plain of enormous proportions ex- 
tending on both sides of the Paraguay river, though more on 
its western than on its eastern bank. The Toba Indians are the 
most populous nation in the Gran Chaco, but many other tribes 
there are conspicuous also, like the Caduveis, Cainguas, Guanas, 
Matacos, Lenguas, Angaités, most of them belonging to the 
Guaicurt family. Photographies of the Chamacoco hunting, war 
and domestic implements are profusely scattered over Boggiani’s 
paper, which was compiled in the Italian language, and reprinted 
in the “Atti della Societa) Romana di Antropologia” vol. I, first 
number, Rome, 1894, (octavo) and fills about 120 pages, including 
the vocabulary. The author states that the language of the 
tribe has nothing in common with the dialects of Guaicurt, Tupi 
nor with the language of any other tribe spoken of in these 
tracts. 

Samuel A. Lafone Quevedo, the explorer of South American 
antiquities, is the author of a linguistic study written in Spanish, 
and entitled “ Estudio de filologia Chaco-Argentina,” which deals 
with the Vilela or Chulupi language of Argentinia, and is based 
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upon the dates found in the works of Hervas, Adelung and Pel- 
leschi. It was published 1895, Buenos Aires, in the “ Boletin del 
Instituto Geografico Argentino,” vol. XVI, Nos. 1,2,3,4. The 
vocabulary appended gives about 300 terms of the language. 
Only Pelleschi is a recent explorer of the tribe and its language, 
whereas Hervas and Adelung lived a century ago, copying from 
the reports of missionaries. Quevedo considers the Vilelas and 
the group of Indians to which they belong as a medley of an 
Andine race with Matacos, Tobas and Chiriguanos, all of these 
being of Guaicurt affinity and inhabiting the Gran Chaco on 
Paraguay river. Appended is a series of philological remarks 
to Pelleschi’s vocabulary, pp. 49-74. 

In Vols. XVI and XVII of the same scientific series of the 
“Geographic Institute of Argentinia,” our assiduous author has 
published three more treatises of importance, all referring to the 
Mataco-Mataguayo group of the Gran Chaco languages. One 
refers to the Nocten dialect, and utilizes the writings of Inno- 
cenzio Massei (Lord's Prayer, etc.); another, about the Vejoz 
dialect, is based on a vocabulary and remarks by the French 
explorer, d’Orbigny; a third one concerning the Matacos and 
their language, from the field-notes of Joaquin Remedi. 

A separate treatise is of a linguistic and historical import; it 
is based on personal investigations of Mr. Lafone himself, and 
deals exclusively with the Mbaya Indians, also known as Guai- 
curu proper: ‘Idioma Mbaya, llamado Guaycururt,” etc., Bue- 
nos Aires, 1896, and including the grammar and vocabulary of 
the language, contains 62 pages, 8vo. Specialists in South 
American languages are well acquainted with the fact that Mr. 
Lafone has published previously the most complete linguistic 
manual! of the Mbocobi language in existence. This language 
also belongs to the Guaicuru family. 

Juan B. Ambrosetti. has, during the past years, largely contri- 
buted towards an increase of our ethnographic knowledge of 
Argentinia and the neighboring portions of South America. 
He writes in Spanish and his contributions to science are pub- 
lished in various periodicals. The ‘* Customs and Superstitions. 
in the Calchaqui valley, province of Salta, (northwestern parts 
of Argentinia)” is an illustrated pamphlet of 47 pages, octavo, 
which appeared in the “ Anales de la Sociedad Cientifica Argen- 
tina, vol. 41, Buenos Aires, 1896,” and contains many of the 
religious beliefs, popular customs, ceremonies and songs of the 
people, whose portraits show them to be a vigorous and able- 
bodied indigenous race. The “Caingua Indians of the Upper 
Parana, province Misiones” is a tribe of over 1000 population in 
the northwestern part of Argentinia, ethnographically sketched 
by the same author in an article published in the “ Boletin del 
Instituto Geografico,” vol. XV, pp. 661-747, which is profusely 
illustrated. This tribe belongs to the pure Guerani Indians. 
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and should not be confounded with the Indios Kaingangues, 
who live at San Pedro, in the Argentinian province of Misiones. 
For the -description of these, Ambrosetti has written another 
extensive ethnographic and linguistic article, printed 1895 in 
the “ Revista del Jardin Zoologico,” vol. I, No. 10, in Buenos 
Aires, (pp. 83, octavo). These Indians extend also into Brazil, 
where they occupy portions of the States of Parana and Rio 
Grande del Sur. The white people class them as Tupis, though 
they want to be called by no other name than that of Kaingangues. 
Brazilians also call them Coroados from the special manner in 
which they cut their hair. Their language approximates consid- 
erably to the Botocudo, as far as phonetics are concerned. 

Two other pamphlets composed by the same scientist refer to 
the Guarani race also, but are purely ethnographical: Ox the 
Pre-historic Burial Grounds on the upper Parana (Misiones 
Province), 1895, pp. 39, octavo, printed in the “ Boletin del In- 
stituto Geografico Argentino,” of Buenos Aires, Vol. 16, Nos. 5, 
6,7, 8, and Zhe Pictured Caves (las grutas pintadas); the picto- 
graphs of the Salta Province; pp. 34; illustrated and published 
in the same periodical and same volume (16th). 





THE SUASTIKA NOT FOUND IN POLYNESIA. 


THE MANSE, WEST MARTLAND, N. S. WALES, 
REV. S. D. PEET: JUNE 4, 1897. 

My DEAR SIR—There is something fresh here in the way 
of testing the theories of coral formation, so I enclose for 
your columns the latest news. 

I got your letter a few months ago, with suggestion as to 
topics. I have it not beside me at present, but I remember 
some of the inquiries. In reply, I beg to say: 

(1) There is no trace whatever of the Swastika emblem 
anywhere in Australia, nor so far as I know, in Melanesia or 
Eastern Polynesia. In fact, in these regions, there are no 
religious beliefs of which any expression is made by emblems. 
The chief care of the black races here is to guard against the 
attacks of evil spirits, who bring disease and sickness and 
death, and all sorts of calamities; and though the wizards 
pretend to be able both to bring disease and to drive it away, 
yet they use no symbols of divine power, such’as the Swastika 
or the 7Zrisu/a. The brown Polynesians also are believers 
in Mana, or divine and supernatural power, but their wizards 
work merely by words and incantations they use no symbols. 

(2) The almost universal belief here is that the Eastern 
Polynesians did zot come into the islands of the Pacific by 
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way of America. Their traditions everywhere say that they 
came from Havaiki, (Savaii and Hawaii,) as their ancestor- 
land, but this they place in the N.W., away beyond the 
sunset. Scholars here find it impossible to locate Havaiki, 
for beyond the tradition there is nothing which one might 
use as a finger-post to show the way. 

(3) Coral Reefs.—In a previous communication I told 
of the disappointing results of the expedition sent by the 
Royal Society of London to the Ellice group, in order to 
examine the formation of coral reefs. The atoll of Funafuti 
in that group, is favorably situated for that purpose, for it 
lies on the southwest edge of what Darwin and Dana con- 
sidered a vast area of subsidence in the Pacific. Soundings 
taken there recently by H. M. S. Penguin show that the base 
of the island is an almost vertical submarine range of cliffs, 
from 500 to 600 feet deep. Here, therefore, by adequate 
boring through the coral mass, it might be possible to realize 
Charles Darwin’s earnest wish, ‘‘that borings should be made 
in some of the Pacific and Indian atolls and cores for slicing 
brought home from a depth of 500 to 600 feet.” 

The expedition that left London last year was under the 
charge of Professor Tollas of Dublin, and McGardiner of 
Cambridge, and was joined in Sydney by Mr. Hedley of the 
Australian Museum here. I have already given a short 
account of the work they did at Funafuti. Unfortunately it 
was found, after two bores had been sent down, the one to 
the depth of 105 feet and the other 70 feet, that the coral rock 
is of honeycomb structure, and has in it patches of sand, 
both of which faults baffled the boring tools and caused the 
work to be abandoned, much to the grief of all concerned in 
the investigations. This failure, however, is likely to be 
only temporary, for the local committee here, which last year 
co-operated with the Royal Society, has been so energetic 
that it has got a donation of £500 for a new expedition to 
Funafuti, and our local government has given the free use of 
a set of diamond drills, with all the necessary gear for the 
work. This boring plant is so extensive that it weighs 
twenty-five tons. The standpipe has an inside diameter of 6 
inches; within it will be sunk casing pipes of different 
diameters, if necessary—5 in., 4 in.—and it is thought that 
a depth of 300 or 400 feet can easily be reached, but there 
is enough of piping to go down 1,000 feet. The cores will 
be carefully preserved, marked, recorded, and then stored in 
suitable boxes and forwarded to London. 

The lagoon within the coral islets of Funafuti measures 12 
miles by 14 miles, and its greatest depth is 30 fathoms. Near 
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its center is a sand bank about 2 feet above high water. On 
this bank a smaller and subsidiary bore is to be sunk, while 
the other bore will be on the principal islet. The leader of 
the whole expedition is T. W. E. David, Professor of Geology 
in the University of Sydney, and consists of eleven persons. 
With the exception of the loan of the boring appliances, the 
whole cost will be borne by private liberality. Miss Walker 
of Sydney has given £500; the Hon. Ralph Abercrombe of 
London, £100; the Royal Society of London, £100; and its 
coral committee, £100; a fine boat has been presented by 
two local gentlemen, and the London ‘tissionary Society has 
promised to bring back the whole party to Sydney by its S. 
S. the John Williams in September. Professor David left 
Sydney yesterday, June 2, en route to Funafuti. Let us hope 
that the results of this expedition will settle the controversy 
between the rival theories of Darwin and Murray. 
Sypney, AUSTRALIA. JOHN FRASER. 





EDITORIAL. 
AMERICAN RESEARCH IN BIBLE LANDS. 


The part which American archeologists have taken in the 
work of exploring the lands of the far East has been constantly 
increasing and has now assumed great prominence. 

The history of these expeditions has not been written, though 
most American scholars are acquainted with it, and the names of 
the parties who have pertormed the work are already renowned. 
There are several centers from which these parties have gone 
forth, mainly cities on the Atlantic Coast—Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia being the places which have furnished the funds 
and in which the parties have been organized. The iast mentioned 
city may be said to have taken the most interest, or at least has 
been able to accomplish the most important results, and seems 
likely to furnish the greatest amount of literature on the subject. 

Various parties have been sent out by the Archzological In- 
stitute who have explored the classic lands and their reports are 
valuable. The Wolffe expedition, which was sent from New 
York under the leadership of Dr. Ward, accomplished great re- 
sults in Babylonia. 

The money which has been furnished by American citizens to 
the Egypt and Palestine Exploration Fund, whose central offices 
are in London, and American offices are in Boston and Cambridge, 
has been well expended; but th2 recent expedition to the remote 
region of Babylonia and Chaldz, under the auspices of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has resulted in some most remark- 
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able discoveries—discoveries in fact which seem almost to revo- 
lutionize the opinions of scholars and to carry back the dates of 
history into an amazing antiquity. 

The effect of these discoveries will be felt by Bible students 
more than by any other class, for the very reason that they abso- 
lutely contradict and refute the theories which have been advanced 
about the modern character of the books of Moses. The telescope 
of archeology has been directed towards these ancient seats of 
civilization, and has brought before the eye a long vista of pro- 
gress, showing that these early books of the Bible are true 
representations of ancient times. They are entirely out of place 
if they were written or edited at any late date. 

The perspective requires that they should be ascribed not to 
the later, but tothe earliest period of Jewish history, though that 
may prove to be quite late in the history of the world, inasmuch 
ds Babylonian history antedates the Jewish, one or two thousand 
vears. 

It is fortunate under these circumstances that a museum of 
Biblical Archeology has been begun in connection with the 
University, and that as initiative to it, the expedition has been so 
successful, 


“Tt was in 1888 that the Semitic section was created and steps were taken 
te gather those objects which would illustrate the life and customs of the 
various peoples of the Old Testament. The cordial relations which were 
established with the great Ottoman Museum and the University gave a fresh 
impulse to the growth of this Biblical Museum. No other nations of the 
ancient world stood in such a close contact with the Hebrews as the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, whose monuments have done so much to prove the 
accuracy of the Old Testament books. It was, therefore, natural that the 
Babylonian collection should form a nucleus of the museum, but as the 
Hittites and Phoenicians were also closely connected with the Hebrews, and 
the Sabeans and Mineans of Arabia were brought into notice, the five nations 
of the East were included, and collections or casts were gathered from Con- 
stantinople and Berlin to strengthen the Biblical Museum, and the work of 
publishing the reports was begun, of which the following is a list: 

The second part of the Curator’s Old Babylonian Inscriptions, Chiefly 
from Nippur (being Vol. I of Series A of the Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania,) was published by the American Philosophical 
Society in the course of the last year. He also,in connection with a number 
of American and European scholars, published Recent Researches in Bible 
Lands (John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia,) to which he contributed the 
historical sketch of “Babylonian Excavations by American, French, and 
Ottoman Expeditions during the last years.” For the Holman S.S. Teachers’ 
Bible he wrote and illustrated the archeological section. Vol. IX, Series A 
of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsy!vania (Tablets, 
dated in the reign of ArtaxerxesI, by H. V. Hilprecht and A. T. Clay,) pub- 
lished through the liberality of Mr. Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., is in press now, and 
will appear at the begining of June. Vol. I, Part III, Vols. II, VI, X, and 
XI, of the same series A of the inscription work are in course of preparation. 
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South Arabian inscription from San‘a 


Reprinted in Recent Research in Bible Lands, from Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum, Part IV. 
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Dr. J. H. Haynes’ Narrative of the Latest Excavations in. Nippur, as ex- 
panded and supplemented by H. P. Hilprecht, will be published at the end 
of this year. The first part of Series B, Vol. Il, Babylonian Seal Impressions 
from Dated Documents, by H.V. Hilprecht, will appear at the end of 1897, 
Aramaic and Hebrew Bowls, by R. Gottheil and Morris Jastrow, Jr. (Series 
B, Vol. I[V,) in course of preparation. Other volumes will follow as soon as 
time and material permit. Dr. John P. Peters’ work, Nippur; or, Explora- 
tions and Adventures in the Euphrates, in two volumes, is also announced, 
Vol. I being nearly ready. 


The most fortunate movement, however, was that made by the 
publishers of the S. S, Zimes which resulted in the gathering of 
brief, but popular, reports trom the directors of different expedi- 
tions to the east, and publishing them in a book entitled “Recent 
Research in Bible Lands.” The contributors to this volume are 
all of them Americans, though some of them have been connected 
with British societies. ‘Ihe book begins with a general review 
of the work by Prof. J. F. McCurdy, who is foliowed by F. J. 
Biiss, son of the American missionary at Beirut, who has gained 
great renown as an explorer. He first describes the character of 
the ancient mounds or tels in which lie buried the various cities 
which have flourished and gone to ruins, and next describes the 
particular tel which he explures himself, namely, that at Tel el- 
Hess, or ancient Lachish. 


He says: “The regular stratification of a ‘ tel’ is of great importance, for 
it discloses the history of a city through all ages, and is like the leaves of a 
book, in which we may read the progress of the past and apply the lesson 
to other cities, and in fact to the entire country. The same stratification is 
found in other cities, such as Jericho, Megiddo, Jerusalem, Taanach, and 
even Hissarlik.” “He was directed to this place by the fact that Dr. Flinders 
Petrie had in 1890 made a masterly reconnoisance in which, by the study of 
pottery alone, he was enabled to recognize the varieties found at different 
levels, and so establish the chronology of each city which had been erected 
and destroyed, the section of the mound having been furnished to his view 
by a remarkable excavator, namely, a stream, which had washed its sides 
and eaten its way to its foundation. - Dr. Bliss began in 1891 and continued 
for two years. He took a third’of the area and removed a horizontal layer | 
making the ground plan of:the dwellings of eight successive cities, each 
containing its own objects, flints, weapons, tools, scarabs, which furnished 
the cates of occupation extending from the 17th to the 5th centuries B. C., 
the period which is the most interesting in the history of the Israelites. He 
found store-houses, ovens, wine presses, public halls, and private dwellings 
and even fortifications, but nolibrary. In the place of this, a precious tablet 
with a cuneiform inscription, which answered remarkably to the tablets 
discovered at Tel-el-Amarna. This throws great light on the history of this 
region when the Israelites were in Egypt. 


The explorations in Babylonia by a party of American arche- 
ologists has been productive of even better results. The names 
of the members of the party are as follows: Rev. Dr. Peters, of 
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New York; Prof. J. V. Heilprecht, of Philadelphia; Prof. J. H. 
Haynes, of Roberts College; Prof. R. F. Harper, University of 
Chicago. 

They began their work in 1888, and have already carried on 
several campaigns, beginning at the city of Nippur, which is sit- 
uated upon the edge of the great marshes of Babylonia, and is 
surmounted by the venerable mound of the collapsed temple of 
Bel. The result was satisfactory in every way. 


More than 2,000 cuneiform documents were secured in the space of a few 
months. The following year the director, Dr. Peters, and the business 
manager, J. H. Haynes, renewed their work in Babylonia, but the Assyri- 
ologist remained to complete his studies of the relics and make out a plan 
of the architecture. Thousands of documents, inscribed bricks, votive 
tablets, were collected. The life of the ancient city and the temple was dis- 
closed. The following year Dr. Peters returned to America and Mr. Haynes 
was chosen director of the third campaign. 

The platform of the first King of Ur, who lived about 2800 B. C. was 
soon reached. Below this numerous bricks were discovered, bearing the 
name of the Great Sargon, who ruled in 3800 B. C., and who extended his 
powerful empire to the shores of the Mediterranean. Under the buildings 
of Sargon one of the largest and most important finds rewarded the ex- 
plorer, an arch of brick was laid bare and carefully photographed, showing 
that the antiquity of the arch must be carried back indefinitely. The ex- 
cavations have already gone thirty-five feet below the platform of the King 
of Ur, but they have not reached the foundations of this sanctuary, whose 
influence for over 4,000 years had been felt by all classes of the Babylonian 
people. Nippur, which is spoken of as the oldest city of the earth in the 
old Sumerian legends of the creation, has just begun to yield her secrets. 
Close upon $70,000 have been spent on the explorations ; over 30,000 cunei- 
form tablets have been recovered. These date from the time of the King. 
of Ur to 2800 B. C., to that of the Cassite Kings or 1140 B. C. 

The names of the early rulers of Babylonia have been restored to history; 
the records of the earliest Semitic rulers, comprising hundreds of inscribed 
bricks, door sockets, marble vases, and clay stamps, extending our knowledge 
of the Semitic race back to 3800 B. C. Of especial value are the 150 frag- 
ments of inscribed sacrificial vessels and votive objects, belonging to three 
kings of the oldest dynasties of Ur and Erech, which promise to cast an en- 
tirely new light upon the chronology of a difficult period. 


Among the great number of seals and seal cylinders, there are some of 
every period of their history. Thousands of enameled clay vases of all sorts, 
playthings, weapons, weights, gold and silver ornaments, objects in stone’ 
bronze and iron, several very ancient intaglios and bas reliefs have been se- 
cured, and a collection of human skulls and 200 clay bowls, which allow us 
a glimpse into the wizardy of Babylonia. The systematic and careful manner 
of laying bare the vast ruins of buildings and in exploring and depicting 
them, with a complete and connected view of the whole, is something with- 
out parallel in previous expeditions to Babylonia. 

And when the University of Pennsylvania has completed her great under- 
taking at Niffur, there will belong to her and those who have shared in her 
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expedition, the unquestionable credit of having excavated the most important 
sanctuary, and at the same time the earliest “terraced temple” of this land of 
primitive civilization, and of having made intelligible its construction and 
its history.” 


The excavations at Tel-lo, which were begun by M. de Sarzec 
in 1887 and continued to 1894, have also been supplemented by 
American archeologists. he ruins extend about four miles, are 
situated about twelve hours east of old Warka, and represent a 
city which is called Shirpurla, in the old and Lagash in the later 
Babylonian literature. 


The finding of a great number of inscribed door sockets which stood at 
the entrance of shrines and temples, the unearthing of thousands of clay 
cones and bricks, of bronze figures, metal and earthern vessels, and above 
all two great terra cotta cylinders of Gudea with about 2,000 lines of writing: 
have often been described. The view of Mospero of the earliest age of the 
Priest Kings of Shirpurla, is that they were from three to four hundred years 
before the first dynasty of Ur, or about 3200 B. C., but Prof. Hilprecht says: 
“My own recent investigations show that about a thousand years before the 
so-called first dynasty of Ur, there was a still earlier dynasty of Babylonian 
kings.” 

After years of continuous study, I at last succeeded in bringing order 
out of about 400 fragments of marble and sandstone vases, and was able to 
restore two royal inscrip!ions—one of 132 lines, the other of 28 lines—to es- 
tablish the list of rulers for ancient Tel-lo, of which Ur Nina was the first, 
and to learn the namegof his father and grandfather. Ur Nina was a prince 
who had founded numerous temples within the limits of his extended city, 
the principal deity of which was Nin Sugir, the personification of the parch- 
ing mid-day sun. 

The personality of Ur Nina is brought very near by the finds which con- 
sist of door sockets, votive tablets, bronze statuetes, an onyx vase, and above 
all three bas reliefs in lime stone. 

“These three bas reliefs, which are partly square and partly oval, are of 
especial interest to us as monuments of the earliest Babylonian art. They 
all represent the same subject, more or less executed,—the King Ur Nina 
surrounded by his children and pages. The largest bas relief is forty centi- 
meters high, forty-seven centimeters broad, and seventeen centimeters thick, 
and contains this representation mest complete in its details. Like all other 
reliefs of the same type, and similar in this respect to the two intaglios 
found in Nippur, it is perforated in the center.” [See frontispiece.] 

This relief of Ur Nina is divided into two parts, an upper and a lower 
half ; upon both the king figures as the principal person. He stands upon 
the uyper part with a basket, the symbol of the Masons, on his head ; upon 
the lower side he is seated, holdirg a goblet of wine in his hand, while be- 
hind him stands his cup-bearer, carrying the wine flask, from which he 
poured into the king’s goblet. In both cases the king is clothed with a 
short garment which covers only the lower half of the body, the upper half 
is entirely naked. In order to express the dignity of the king and of his 
position, according to the ancient idea of both oriental and classic people, 
he is represented as a giant, so that in comparison with him, his children 
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and servants around him appear like dwarfs. It is characteristic that upon 
both halves of this, and also upon similar reliefs found in Tel-lo, the inscrip- 
tion begins on the head, and in most cases by the mouth of the king, as 
though representing words flowing from his mouth, or spoken by him,” 


The Discoveries in Arabia are next described by Fritz Hommel. Itap™ 
pears that Dr. Edward Glaser has, since 1882, made four journies to Arabia, 
and brought not only a large number of new inscriptions from there, but 
has tried to prove that a whole series of inscriptions, called Minean, had to 
be placed before the Sabean. The two dominions in the northern part of 
Arabia, Magan and Milukh, the one on the Persian Gulf, and the other on 
the northwest of the Peninsula of Sinai, were in remote antiquity, in close 
connection with Babylunia, for the renowned Priest-King Gudea brought 
the diorite which he used for his statues from Magan, and the wood used for 
ship building and gold dust from Milukh. The entrance gate to this dark 
and dreary mountain region, which Nimrod had to pass in order to reach 
the “Isle of the Blessed,” the abode of his ancestor Noah, was guarded by 
the fabulous “Scorpion Men.” This was the Havilah of the Bible. Here 
dwelt the Arabian princes who supplanted the Elamite dynasty about 2000 
B. C., and brought it- under their scepter. This represents the first well- 
known Babylonian dynasty, who were nomad Semites, on the frontiers of 
Chaldz, and gave the name of patriarch Shem to their god, but the names 
of the kings were purely Arabic. They were the kings, under whose rule> 
Abraham lived. According to the researches of Glaser an entirely new 
light is thrown upon the period. 

The unlucky expedition of Kedorloamer, who was associated with the 
Elamite king, brings out an incident of Abraham’s life, but these explora- 
tions by Glaser show what was the state of letters, for texts written in the 
Minean dialect reach back to the second millenium B.C. The so-called 
Lihyanian inscriptions present an entirely new style and manner of writing. 
The writing is of the alphabet used in Southern Arabia. The theory is of 
the greatest historical range, from perhaps 2000 B. C. to 800 B. C., and 
assumes that the civilization of Southern Arabia was contemporary with 
the old Assyrian and the middle Babylonian, as well as of the Egyptian of 
the New Empire, and proves that there existed as early as 200) B.C.a 
civilization in Arabia similar to that in Chaldez. Glaser further proves 
that the Elamites invaded Babylonia about 1700 B. C. and attempted to 
colonize. East Africa. The land of Gihon, the seat of paradise, was in 
Arabia. 

We now possess about one thousand texts of the Royal inscriptions 
written in the Minean dialect. The age of these inscriptions runs parallel 
with that of “the Code of the Priests,” and furnishes the best proof of the 
historical accuracy of Old Testament traditions. 

The alphabet contained in the South Arabian inscriptions differs from 
any that has been known, but resembles the Cuneiform in some respects: 
though it is changed from the wedge-shaped to the angular and curved 
letters, approaching the Semitic or Hebrew. [See plate.] 

An Article by Wm. H. Ward, on the Hittites, is interesting. It presents 
a view of the Mongolian race, with yellow skin, black hair, and cue, in 
fact the first race who wore their hair with acue. They have protruding 
nose, retreating forehead and chin, and a beardless face, and resemble the 
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American Indians or the Chinese, and could hardly have belonged to 
an Assyrian or Semitic type. 

We first find them in the annals of Tiglath Pileser, though their ancestor, 
Heth, is mentioned in the genealogical table of Genesis. They are localized 
in Hebron, for Abraham bought a grave for his wife from the sons of Heth- 

Rameses I of Egypt was compelled to make peace with the Hittites in 
and during the reign of Amenophis IV. According to the tablets of Tel-el- 
Amarna, they had come down to Assyria and taken possesion of Carchemish. 

It is from this region that the pagan conjurer, Balaam, came to curse the 
children of Israel. They made a strong capital on the Orontes River. 
Hitherto chariots are shown on the temples of Karnak, where there is an 
illustration of a battle, in which Rameses II drove the Hittites into the 
Orontes. © 

Thus the accidental lights are thrown upon the history of the 
East, which confirm the Scriptures, and the revelations of the spade while 
in the hands of American explorers help us to understand more clearly the 
races which are described in the Sacred Record, for the pictures of their 
faces and their inscriptions wrought by their hands are brought to our very 
doors. 


THE KIVAS AND THEIR HISTORY. 


It is in the estufa that we find the key to the history of the 
pueblos and a proof of the connection between the ancient 


and modern structures. 

It appears that the kiva or estufa was originally a circular 
chamber, patterned after the circular huts, but it changed its 
form during the time that the cliff-dwellings were erected, 
and it finally assumed the rectangular shape. 

The round shape of the estufa is most easily explained on 
the hypothesis that it is a reminiscence of the Cliff-dwellers’ 
nomadic period. The construction of a cylindrical chamber 
within a block of rectangular rooms invo!ves no small amount 
of labor. We know how obstinately primitive natives cling 
to everything connected with their religious ideas. What is 
more natural than the retention for the room where the 
religious ceremonies were perfomed, of the round shape 
characteristic of the nomadic hut? This assumption is further 
corroborated by the situation of the hearth and the construc- 
tion of the roof of the estufa. 

Mr. Mindeliff says: ‘‘The circular kiva is a survival of 
an ancient type—a survival supported by all the power of 
religious feeling and the conservatism in religious matters 
characteristic of savage and barbarous life; and while most 
of the modern pueblos have at the present time rectangular 
kivas, such, for example, as those at Tusayan, at Zuni, and 





_ A feature which seems to have also been found at the large pueblo on the Animas 
iver. 
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at Acoma, there is no doubt that the circular form is the 
more primitive and was formerly used by some tribes which 
now have only the rectangular form, due to expediency and 
thebreaking down of old traditions, was a very gradual pro- 
cess and proceeded at a different rate in different parts of the’ 
country. At the time of the Spanish conquest the prevailing 
form in the old province of Cibola was rectangular, although 
the circular kiva was not entirely absent ; while, on the other 
hand, in the cliff ruins of Canyon de Chelly, whose date is 
partly subsequent to the sixteenth century, the circular kiva 
is the prevailing if not the exclusive form.” 

It will be noticed that the estufas which were connected 
with the ancient and ruined pueblos, both at San Juan and 
the Chaco, were all of them circular and generally placed 
inside of the area and in front of the terraces. They were 
probably used for ceremonial rites as well as for ‘‘council 
houses.” 

The estufas of the Cliff-dwellers were placed in front of the 
line of the houses and were generally entered from the top. 
Some of them were built in with the walls of the houses, the 
outside formed a rectangle which corresponded with the 
square rooms, but the inside was in the form of the circle; 
the walls being divided into six spaces with ledges, resembling 
broad window sills, alternating with abutments. The open- 
ing to the air-chamber was near the floor ; the fire-place in the 
center, but was partitioned off from the air-chamber by a 
low fragmentary wall. This typical form of the estufas shows 
that the religious sentiment prevailed in its erection, and that 
it was a sacred chamber in which the four divisions of the 
sky and the zenith and nadir were symbolized. 

Among the modern pueblos the estufa was a rectangular 
room with a division in the floor; the sipapuh, or place of 
emergence, being in the lower floor. The upper floor was the 
place of assembly, on this the ladder rested which !ed up to 
the opening in the roof, fire-place being generally between 
the foot of the ladder and the sipapuh. In these kivas, the 
roof was also divided into stories, the upper part being 
arranged so as to lead to the open air, the whole structure 
embodying in itself the myth concerning the origin of the 
people and the four caves through which they passed before 
they reached the surface of the earth. [See Plate. ] 

Thus we have three different forms of the estufa, each one 
representing a different stage of development, but all show- 
ing the same orgin and use, and embodying the same, or 
similar, myths and religious symbols, viz: The myth of 
creation and the symbol of the sky and the universe. 
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As evidence of the development of the estufas from earlier 
forms, Mr. Cushing refers to certain painted marks on the 
walls of the cliff-kivas, which he thinks represent the posts 
which were planted at four equidistant points, and supported 
the large huts, or round houses, which constituted the abodes 
of the people, and correspond almost strictly to the poles of 
the primitive ‘‘medicine tent” or the ‘‘medicine earth lodge.” 
In the modern square kiva of Zuni, there are still placed 
parallel marks, from the tops of the walls to the floors, every 
fourth year, which are called by the Zunis the ‘‘holders-up” 
of the doorways and roofs. 


It is not improbable that the first suggestion of enclosing the round kiva 
in a square-walled structure, and of covering the latter with a flat roof, 
arose, quite naturally, before the Cliff-dwellers descended into the plains. 

In the larger and longest occupied cliff-towns, the straight-walled houses 
grew outward, wholly around the kivas. The round kiva was not only sur- 
sounded by a square enclosure by the walls of the nearest houses, but it 
became necessary to cover it with a flat roof, in order to render continuous 
the house terrace in which it was constructed. An evidence that this was 
virtually the history, is found in the fact that to this day all the ceremonials 
performed in the great square kivas would be more appropriate in round 
structures, for the ceremonials are performed in circles, and the singers for 
dances and sacred dramas are arranged in circles.' 

A still further evidence is found in the six niches and six pillars so char- 
acteristic of the cliff-dwellings, for in this was typified the arrangement of 
the world into six great spaces, corresponding to the “four quarters” and 
the “zenith and the nadir.” The grouping of the towns of the Zunis, or of 
the wards in the towns, and of the totems in the wards,-followed the same 
mythical division of the world, the ceremonial life of the people and the 
governmental arrangement having been completely systematized. 

Believing, as the Zunis do, in the arrangement of the universe and in 
the distribution of the elements according to the same “world quarters,” it 
was but natural that they should have societies or secret orders who should 
dramatize their mythology and devices for symbolizing the arrangement of 
the sky and the earth, and the central space or fire in their kivas, as well 
as in their larger compact pueblos. 


Mr. Nordenskjold has referred to this point in describing 
the kivas or estufas of the Cliff-dwellers. He says: 

‘‘Of equal significance with this persistency of survival in 
the kiva, of the earliest cave-dwelling hut rooms, through 
successively higher stages in the development of cliff archi- 
tecture, is the trace of its growth ever outward ; for in nearly 
or quite all of the larger cliff ruins, the kivas occur along the 
fronts of the houses that are farthest out toward the mouths 
of the cavern, but some are found quite far back in the midst 





a Zuni Creation Myths, Thirteenth Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology 
page 364. 
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of the houses; in every instance of this kind the kivas farthest 
back, within the cell cluster proper, not only the oldest, but 
in other ways, plainly mark the line of original boundary or 
frontage of the entire village. In some of the largest of these 
ruins the frontage line has been extended, the houses have 
grown outward and around and past the kivas, and then, to 
accommodate increased assemblies, successively built in 
front of them, not once or twice, but in some cases as many 
as five times.” 

The traditions connected with the estufas are worthy of 
notice. Mr. Bandelier says of these : 


Allusions occur in some of the traditions, suggesting that in earlier times 
one class of kiva was devoted wholly to the purposes of a ceremonial 
chamber, and was constantly occupied by a priest. An altar and fetiches 


SIPAPUH AND PLUG. 


were permanently maintained and appropriate groups of these fetiches were 
displayed from month to month, as the different priests of the sacred feasts 
succeeded each other, each new moon bringing its prescribed feast. 

Many of the kivas were built by religious societies, which still hold their 
stated observances in them, and in Oraibi several still bear the names of the 
societies using them. A society always celebrates in a particular kiva, but 
none of these kivas are now preserved exclusively for religious purposes ; 
they are all places of social resort for the men, especially during the winter, 
when they occupy themselves with the arts common among them. The 
same kiva thus serves as a temple during a sacred feast, at other times as a 
council house for the discussion of public affairs. It is also used as a work- 
shop by the industrious and as a lounging place by the idle. 

There are still traces of two classes of kiva, marked by the distinction 
that only certain ones contain the sipapuh, and in these the more important 
ceremonies are held. It is said that no sipapuh has been made recently. 
The prescribed operation is performed by the chief and the assistant priests 
or fetich keepers of the society owning the kiva. Some say the mystic lore 
pertaining to its preparation is lost and none can now be made. It is also 
said that a stone sipapuh was formerly used instead of the cottonwood plank 
now commonly seen. The use of stone for this purpose, however, is nearly 
obsolete, though the second kiva of Shupaulovi contains an example of this 
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ancient form. In some of the newest kivas of Mashongnavi the plank of 
the sipapuh is pierced with a square hole, which is cut with a shoulder, the 
shoulder supporting the plug with which the orifice is closed. This is a de- 
cided innovation on the traditional form, as the orifice from which the peo- 
ple emerged, which is symbolized in the sipapuh, in described as being of 
circular form in all the versions of the Tusayan genesis myth. The presence 
of the sipapuh possibly at one time distinguished such kivas as were con- 
sidered strictly consecrated to religious observances from those that were of 
more gen¢eral use. 

The designation of the curious orifice of the sipapuh as “the place from 
which the people emerged,” in connection with the peculiar arrangement of 
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NAVAJO HUT—A PICTURE OF THE ORIGINAL KIVA. 


the kiva interior, with its change of floor level, suggested to the author 
that these features might be regarded as typifying the four worlds of the 
genesis myth that has exercised such an influence on Tusayan customs; 
but no clear data on this subject were obtained by the writer, nor has Mr. 
Stephen, who is especially well equipped for such investigations, discovered 
that a definite conception exists concerning the significance of the struc- 
tural plan of this kiva. Still, from many suggestive allusions made by the 
various kiva chiefs and others, he also has been led to infer that it typifies 
the four “houses,” or stages, described in their creative myths. The sipa- 
puh, with its cavity beneath the floor, is certainly regarded as indicating 
the place of beginning, the lowest house under the earth, the abode of 
Myuingwa, the Creator; the main or lower floor, represents the second 
stage; and the elevated section of the floor is made to denote the third 
stage, where animals were created. Mr. Stephen observed, at the New 
Year festivals, that animal fetiches were set in groups upon this platform. 
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It is also to be noted that the ladder leading to the surface is invariably 
made of pine, and always rests upon the platform, never upon the lower 
floor; and in their traditional genesis it is stated that the people climbed 
up from the third house (stage) by a ladder of pine, and through such an 
opening as the kiva hatchway; orly most of the stories indicate that the 
opening was round. The outer air is the fourth world, or that now occupied. 

There is to be found, throughout the Zuni country, ruins of the actual 
transitional type of the pueblo, formed by two ancestral branches of the 
Zunis—the round town, with its cliff-like outer wall merging into the 
square, and the terraced town, with its broken and angular or straight 
outer walls; towns from the round forms into the square. This was brought 
about by a two-fold cause. When the Cliff-dwellers became the inhabitants 
of the plains, not only their towns, but their kivas, were enlarged, and it 
became difficult to roof them over with cross-laid logs; hence, in many 
cases the kiva was enclosed in a square wall, in order that the rafters par- 
allel to one another might be thrown across the top, thus making a flat 
roof similar to the terraced roof of the ordinary house structure. 

There is evidence, also, of another kind, to show that this coming to- 
gether was the chief cause of the changes referred to. The western branch 
of the Zuni ancestry, who were the people of the “Midmost,” according to 
the myths, were, from the beginning, dwellers in square structures, and 
their village clusters, or pueblcs, were built precisely on the plan of single 
house structures. When several of their dwelling places happened to be 
built together, they were combin2d, so the pueblos were simple extensions, 
mostly recti-linear, of these simple houses. 

If the intruded branch of the Zuni ancestry were, as has been assumed, 
of extreme southwestern origin, we should expect to find structural modifi- 
cations of the Cliff-dweller and the round town architecture. These ancient 
people, of the Colorado region, had attained to a high state of culture, in 
Southern Arizona and Northern Mexico; and at the time of their migra- 
tion, built houses of a different type from those among the cliffs of the North. 


Our conclusion is, then, that the history of the mysterious 
people who occupied the different parts of the pueblo terri- 
tory is recorded in the very structures which they built but 
left behind them, and as evidence may refer to the fact that 
the pueblos of the Zunis and Tusayans were constructed by 
immigrants from different directions, the diverse character 
of the buildings showing that here are gathered the sur- 
vivors from all the districts—the Cave-dwellers, Cliff-dwell- 
ers, Pueblos, and all the transitional types, showing even 
their migration routes, and giving hints as to their former 
location and their diverse origin. 
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The Mycenceean Age. By Chrestos Tsountas and J. Irving Manatt. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The great work accomplished by Dr. Schleimann has been supplemented 
by the explorations of Tsountas, a young Greek archeologist. The whole 
work has been systematized and explained in a book called ‘‘ The Mycenzan 
Age,” written by Professor Manatt, having a short introduction by Prof. 
William Dorpfield. 

It is fortunate for the science of archeology that this old Achaian cap- 
ital perished in the height of its bloom and rested undisturbed in its buried 
glory until Schleimann’s spade uncovered it twenty yearsago. There were 
other Greek cities which were as splendid as this, but they have been 
despoiled and destroyed, and so the record has been impaired, but here we 
have the picture of a particular period carefully preserved, and have the 
opportunity of examining it in detail, just as in the ancient cities of Her- 
culaneam and Pompeii, buried beneath the ashes and lava poured out from 
the mouth of the volcano, we have preserved the remains of a period of 
Roman history, with the people who filled it. 

It was the calamity of war, rather than of nature, that came upon the 
other Greek cities, such as Tyrins and Mycenz and Arno, as well as upon 
the ancient city of Troy; but in Mycenz alone was the preservation of a 
single epoch, while in the others there were so many epochs represented 
by the different layers that it is difficult to distinguish them. 

Three orders of masonry have been recognized in this ancient city: 
First, the Cyclopean: second, the Rectangular; third, the Polygonal, the 
last being much later than either of the others. This is a remarkable fact, 
for it enables us to understand the progress of masonry through the differ- 
ent periods, not only in Europe but also in America. 

The great feature of the Mycenzan architecture is the “ Lion’s Gate,” 
with its roadway, pointed arch, heavy lintell, and great triangular opening 
with its famous relief of.two lions standing heraldically opposed—a gateway 
which is as distinctive of the Greek art as the lofty propyle, at Karnak or 
Thebes, is of the Egyptian. 

The aqueducts and drainages which furnish the water supply of Mycenz 
may be compared to those at Jerusalem at the time of Solomon and later; 
but the palaces brought to light by Dr. Schleimann in 1884 and explored 
by Tsountas are different from those found elsewhere. The palace of 
Tyrens occupies the highest of the three plateaus composing the Acropolis. 
To reach it you pass through an open entrance, traverse the high walled 
approach and enter the inner fortress by a great gate, then pass up to a 
large court, enclosed by a circuit wall, which bears a covered colonade, 
where you reach the outer gate of the palace. Within this gate is the great 
fore court, and beyond this the men’s court, and the great halls and the 
women’s court, hall and the bath rooms, all of them adorned with wall 
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paintings and probably covered by a roof supported by columns, with a 
clear story for the purpose of lighting, though there is some uncertainty 
about this. The palace of Mycenz generally corresponds with that of 
Tyrins, and affords us a key tothe comprehension of the Homeric Palace, 
for the substantial correspondence can hardly be disputed. At the foot of 
the great staircase at Mycenz there are stone benches which represent the 
“smooth stones glistening with polish,” on which Nestor with his six sons 
sat in family council. 

The private house and domestic life of the Mycenzan age are next 
brought before us. The house had a pitched roof, and was two-storied, the 
lower without door or window. The upper story was used as a dwelling. 
In the interior furnishing, there were benches cushioned with rugs, easy 
chairs and tables. The utensils were copper jugs, skillets, bronze bowls 
and pitchers, ladles and spoons, alabaster vases (one of them ornamented 
with an octopus), glazed and unglazed vases, stone lamps (which shows that 
oil was used for lighting.) 


The tombs at Mycenz were more remarkable than the houses. There 
are three general types—the oblong pit like a modern grave, the beehive 
tomb and the rock-hewn chamber. The ring of slabs, which Dr. Schlei- 
mann thought uncovered the Agora of Agamemnon and his councilors, was 
really a charnel house of the Heroic age. In this were discovered 870 
objects in gold alone, six diadems, gold crowns, gold combs, pendants, neck- 
laces, bracelets, crosses, grasshoppers, butterflies, griffins, lions, idols in 
gold, wheels, goblets, vases, bronze caldrons, and gold beads. Five bodies 
literally smothered in jewels. The mere inventory is enough to show the 
barbaric splendor which prevailed in the Mycenzan age. A stele from the 
cemetery exhibits a charioteer with a four-wheeled chariot and a footman | 
and furnishes us a picture of the equipage of the warriors. A gold mask 
presents the features of a royal personage, and a gold diadem with crest 
shows to us the magnificent head-dress worn by the queen in tbe palace. 


There was a superstition about the future life that led the people to 
bury these wonderful treasures with the dead, in the royal graves, for it was 
supposed that the future life was only a prolonging of the present, and 
those who dwelt in splendid palaces craved a corresponding abode after 
death. The tombs were fashioned for the dead and stored with offerings of 
great price, the pride of opulent families leading them to flaunt their 
splendor even in their tombs; and so the two motives contributed to the 
lavish adornment of the sepulchers; and our study of primitive civilization 
is greatly assisted. 

The beehive tombs have preserved more tokens than have the ceme- 
teries, for in these were treasuries of royal families, the treasury of Atreus, 
the treasury Minyas and Mr. Schleimann’s treasury being the best speci- 
mens. The exact number of these tombs is unknown, though twenty-five 
have been discovered. 

It is from the study of the relics from these tombs that the author has 
made out the picture of Mycenzan civilization, much to the credit of arche- 
ology. First comes the dress and personal adornment. These are learned 
from the jewels, such as rings, signets, seals and placques. The figures 
engraved upon them show exactly the mode of dress that was common. 
The arms and the armor are also made known by the seals, shields and 
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dagger blades, which are inlaid so as to represent hunting scenes, battles 
and sieges. 

The mechanical skill is also exhibited by the engraved gems and the 
gold cups, as well as eathen vessels and pottery. They had saws and drills 
and chisels which would cut the hardest rocks. In gem engraving they 
were unsurpassed. The Waphio cups are the masterpieces of the Mycenzan 
goldsmith. These represent the scene of a wild bull hunt among the palms, 
the animals being in remarkable attitudes. 

The writing in the Mycenzan age was ruder than it was in many other 
parts of the world. The specimens of writing from Tel-el-Hesy date back 
to 1500 B. C. These and the Cypriote alphabet and the Cretan resemble 
one another. It is called the linear system of writing. It is closely allied 
to the system of the Hittites. 

The religion of the Mycenzan age is made known by the images, idols, 
and gems. There was a great preponderance of female deities. Artemis, 
who was the great nature goddess, and the personification of mother earth, 
being the most prominent; Aphrodite, whose cult was brought in by the 
Phoenicians, being next. There were not many structures built especially 
for the gods, though there were cave temples, grottos, and altars, which 
were sacred tothem. Tne worship of ancestors preceded that of the gods, 
The “hearth divinities” were worshipped before the natural. These gave 
way to the worship of Zeus. 

As to the date of Mycenzan culture, the author’s supposition is that it 
prevailed from the sixteenth century to the twelfth. This was the bloom 
time. It fell before the Dorian migration. It was a native growth, not 
exotic. The Mycenzan cities were settled by immigrants, but the Myce- 
nan culture grew on Greek soil. 

The clan system was a factor of prime importance. Each clan had its 
burial place, its clan village, and its clan estate. Near each village lay the 
common clan cemetery, a group of eight or more tombs answering to the 
number of families. The richer cemeteries lie near the Acropolis, as the 
stronger clans naturally dwell near the king. Tuisis a new view of clan 
life, and yet it is plain that the “property in severalty” and “landed estate” 
had not come into vogue. 

The book is in reality epoch making, for it brings the Mycenzan age 
so clearly to light that it cannot fail to awaken more general interest in the 
history of ancient art and especially that upon classic soil. The science of 
archeology will also receive great advance, for the book shows that we can 
do without writing if we have archeology for our teacher ; in fact it is quite 
wonderful that so much can be learned from archeology when properly fol- 
lowed. The publishers have shown their full appreciation of the science by 
giving so many beautiful illustrations, and by giving such an elegant form 
to the book, as the best of taste is displayed in every part. 


Antiquities of Tennessee. By G. P. Thruston. The R. Clarke Company 
incinnati. 

The second edition of this interesting book has just been issued. It 
contains the matter that was in the first but with it several supplementary 
chapters. These supplements relate to the stone relics which have 
been recently found, and to the shell gorgets and engraved stones, that con- 
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tain human figures. The stone relics are mainly ceremonial implements, 
which were discovered within an aboriginal cemetery near the town of 
Waverly, 60 miles west of Nashville. In the collection there were 47 rare 
specimens of flint which vary from 814 inches to 2114 inches in length and 
are very delicate and finely finished. 

One of the shell gorgets was found in Sumner county, Tenn., and rep- 
resents a dancing figure with a ceremonial weapon in one han.j and a head 
in the other. Another gorget from Southern Illinois represents a dancing 
figure with a rude tomahawk in one hand and a wild turkey in the other. 
A third gorget is the one described by Thomas Wilson as taken from the 
Etowah Mound. It resembles the Buddhist statues, as the attitude of the 
figure, is the regulation ceremonial attitude which symbolizes the suastika 
and the generative principle, the legs being crossed Turkish fashion and 
the arms extended. The figure has wings on its back and from the wings 
projections, which remind us of the serpent, though there are no serpent 
heads, each end having concentriccircles, with scalloped edges symbolizing 
the rays of the sun. Another shell gorget is the one described by Prof. 
Starr. It was found in the Ryerson collection. It is from Maratia State 
of Michoacan, Mex. It represents a dancing figure similar to those on the 
Tennessee gorgets, but lacks the apron and girdle and is without wings. 

There are six rings or concentric circles around this figure, instead of 
four. There is also a “zigzag” upon the face, and a cobweb of symbol 
which resembles the concentric circles on the Wilson shell gorget. 

An “engraved stone” from Sumner county, is represented in Fig. 249, 
on which is a winged figure resembling those on the copper plates from 
the Etowah Mound. 

The new edition of this book which has given so much information 
about the Stone-grave relics, will lead the reader into the study of symbol- 
ism, and especially that form of symbolism which seems to have extended 
all over the continent and had its conventional forms which were quite 
similar, though always attended with variations, though the author, Gen. 
Thruston does not undertake to explain them. 

Several interesting relicsin copper, are described as follows: Plate IX. 
illustrates a number of objects of copper or copper-plated (natural size) No. 
1 of the plate was probably used as a pendant or breast ornament. It was 
hammered from the nativeore. It was recently discovered in a large artificial 
mound in Marshall county, Tenn. A beautiful platform pipe of red Min- 
nesota pipe-stone and other objects of interest were found with it. The 
other specimens are ear ornaments of stone, terracotta and wood, all origi- 
nally plated with copper. They were found in stone-graves of the Nash- 
ville district. Owing to oxydation, very little copper remains upon the 
terracotta and wood. Ths two large rings are double grooved. The cross 
in the center of No. 2 will b3 observed. Itis not an unusual form in Ten- 
nessee. 


The Finding the Remains of the Fossil Sloth at Big Bone Cave, Tenn., 
in 1896. By Henry C. Mercer. Reprint from American Philosophical 
Society, Vol. 36, No. 154. 1896. 


An effort has been made by the University of Pennsylvania during the 
last several years to settle the question of man’s antiquity in North America 
through a study of the association of animal and human remains in caves, 
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but has resulted’ heretofore in a negation. The bones of extinct animals 
have been found in several fissures and caves, notably the fissure at Port 
Kennedy, but they belong to a different horizon, and are entirely separate 
from human remains. The fact that bones of the fossil Sloth were discovered 
years ago, in Cromer’s Cave, West Virginia, by saltpeter diggers, and also 
with mastodon remains, near Bone Lick, Ky., also with bones of extinct 
animals at Natchez, Miss. and elsewhere, led the party to investigate the 
Big Bone Cave of Tennessee. It appears that Thomas Jefferson was in- 
terested in the subject, and the first remains of the creature discovered in 
North America were presented by him to this society in 1797, and was named 
by him Megalonyx, though he supposedtit to be a kind of a lion such as the 
old explorers said they had seen and heard in American woods. These 
bones still remain in the museum and have been compared with those that 
have been recently exhumed by Mr. Mercer. His conclusion is that, “we 
must reasonably regard this animal as one of the common inhabitants of the 
American forests in pleistocene times, though we may well disbeiieve that 
a creature weighing from twelve to sixteen hundred pounds ever moved 
from tree top to tree top, or hung with back downward to a single bough,” 
as the South American Sloth is said to do; on the contrary we must imagine 
them inoffensive and sluggish animals. 

It was, however, not the habits of the animal which was the object of 
search, but rather the question as to its association with man, and its sur- 
vival to the human period. The author says: “A categorical demonstra- 
tion that this individual animal was a contemporary of the geologically 
recent Indians in Tennessee must be abandoned, though the human handi- 
work in the form of charcoal and torch refuse lay only from six inches to 
one foot above any Sloth bone found. It seems safe to class the remains 
not only as geologically, but historically, recent; not more ancient in 
apgearance and not more brittle than the bones of animals found by me in 
the Indian Midden heaps of several caves. The position of the bones in the 
upper and later part of the rubbish, their gnawed condition, and their asso- 
ciation as described above, offer nowhere a suggestion of antiquity ; on the 
contrary, like the Peccary bones found at Durham Cave., Penn., like the 
remains of the Tapir and Mylodon, discovered in Lookout Cavern, they 
seem modernized by their surroundings. We infer that we have found a 
species which long survived its day, and that we have modernized the fossil 
Sloth, if we have not definitely increased the antiquity of the Indian hunter, 
whose first coming the animal witnessed in the woods of Tennessee.” 


Researches Upon the Antiquity of Man, in the Delaware Valley and the 
Eastern United States. By Henry C. Mercer, Curator of the Museum 
of American and Pre-historic Archeology at the University of Pennsy]- 
vania. .Ginn & Company, Boston, U.S. A., 1897. Price, $2.00. 

This is the sixth volume of the series in Philology, Literature and 
Archeology, of the publications of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
treats of five different investigations by the author himself, and two papers 
upon the osteological remains, by Edward D. Cope and R. H. Hart, M.D. 

The first is called ‘The Antiquity of Man in the Delaware Valley.” An 
inquiry as to the age of some of the chipped stores, called “ turtlebacks,” 
in which is reviewed both sides of the controversy as to the age of man, de- 
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duced from the stone implements found in the Trenton gravel, in which he 
seems to find, from his own examination of the sites in question, many of 
the contentions of Prof. Holmes to be well founded. He then discusses 
the implements found in “An Ancient Argillite Quarry and Blade Workshop 
op the Delaware River,” profusely illustrated by photographs of the various 
art products there found. It is one of the most skillfully treated a: ticles 
upon this much discussed question that has yet appeared. 

The second paper deals with the “Exploration of an Indian Ossuary on 
the Choptauk River, Dorchester County, Maryland,” where on a high bluff 
two deposits of bone, charred and uncharred, were found, but “no imple- 
ment or trinket or object of workmanship, save a single fire fractured peb- 
ble, was found in either of the bone deposits.” 

In conjunction with this report, the late Prof. E. D. Cope gives the 
physical characters of the skeletons, and, as before noted, Dr. Hart con- 
siders the “Traces of Diseases in the Human Remains,” etc., and reviews 
the subject of pre-Columbian syphilis, and although he believes this disease 
to have existed in America prior to the discovery, yet it is impossible in the 
skull in question to determine the source, but the abnormal changes, he 
thinks, are evidently due to syphilitic ostitis. 

The third investigation is “An Exploration of Aboriginal Shell Heaps, 
Revealing Traces of Cannibalism on York River, Maine.” These heaps, or 
mounds, are located in York county, on the extreme southwestern coast of 
Maine. The estuary, forming a small land-locked harbor of dangerous ac- 
cess, opens upon the sea about nine miles north of the New Hampshire 
boundary and the mouth of the Piscataqua River. 

The fourth and fifth are respectively, “The Discovery of Aboriginal Re- 
mains at a Rock Shelter in the Delaware Valley, Known as the Indian 
House,” and “An Exploration of Durham Cave, Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1893.” 

These explorations show painstaking and careful methods of p-ocedure, 
and the deductions are fair and rational. The style is clear and concise, 
and while there may be chance for disagreement as to conclusions, yet the 


author fairly states both sides of the question. 
J. H. McCormicx,.M. D. 


Brief History of the Nations. By George Park Fisher. American Book 

Company, Chicago, 1896. 

The marvellous task of concentrating a complete history into a volume 
of 600 pages has been undertaken by the author of this book, and has 
been as successful as could be expected. The statements are necessarily 
brief, and the history a mere summary, and yet it is as accurate and 
graphic, and as easily remembered as any summary can be. Mr. Fisher is 
the author of many other books, and is very industrious. The publishers 
have given the book a neat and substantial form, and have used cuts which 
show the progress made in archeology. 

The portraits begin with the mummied form of Rameses II and ends 
with the great Premier of England, Gladstone, and the immortal Lincoln. 
They are all of them “up to date.” 

There are pictures of statues, tablets, temples, altars, and aqueducts 
specimens of art and armor, ships and house interiors, castles and forums, 
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baths and battle scenes, which owe their accuracy and correctness to the 
scienze of archxology. 

The value of the book is found in the fact that it is written by a thor- 
ough scholar, and not “made to order,” as many school books sometimes 
are, and as some “ would-be” educators think all school books should be. 


Eden Lost and Won. By Sir William Dawson, LL. D., F.R.S., etc. Flem- 

ing H. Revell Company, New York, Chicago, Toronto, 1896. 

The first question which the author of this book raises, is concerning 
the personality of Moses. His position is: (1) That inasmuch as there 
have been discovered, in certain parts of Egypt, infants “ packed in boxes,” 
which are referred to the early dynasties, the Egyptians were then accus- 
tomed to the policy of forced labor. (2) The discoveries of Naville at 
Pythom proves the account by Moses to be correct, for Pythom was a 
“stone city” in the time of Rameses. (3) The evidences are that the “days 
of Moses” were the most advanced in the history of Egypt. Lockyer has 
shown that the Egyptians had mapped out the heavens, established the 
Zodiac, discovered the ecliptic, the equator, and even the precession of the 
Equinoxes, and Brugsch has shown that letters had reached a high stage, 
for there was correspondence from all the civilized world, in many lan- 
guages and various forms of writing—Phoenician, Minzan, Chaldean, and 
Assyrian. (4) The description contained in the Scriptures implies a truth- 
ful portraiture of the time and place, as well as the personality of Moses, 
(5) The book of Genesis relates to anterior times. The first part covers 3,000 
years of history, including the story of creation. The second part extends 
over only 430 years, and gives the history of the rise of the nation of Israel. 
(6) It is not known how Moses learned the “Story of Creation,” but it cor- 
responds closely to that given in the Chaldean and Assyrian tablets, and 
yet is much clearer and briefer and more in accord with the facts made 
known by science. (7) As to the existence of an Eden, the story of the 
Golden Age naturally implies this, but the location as given in the Scrip- 
tures corresponds to the testimony of history, for the old Babylonian “Gan 
Eden,” situated on the Euphrates, was divided into four parts, and sur- 
rounded by four rivers, reminding us of the “four quarters” of the earth, 
as held by the American tribes. (8) As to the Deluge. “The earliest human 
age is separated from the historic by the Deluge, as the Paleolithic from 
the Neolithic by the great post-glacial submergence.” (9) Before the Flood 
there were three divisions of the human race—Sethites, Cainités, and 
“Giants,” as there were three races in the Paleolithic Age in Europe— 
“Truchire,” “ Constadt,” and the gigantic “Cromaguon.” (10) The primary 
division of the race as described in the Bible corresponds to that given by 
science, the Hamites, Semites, and Japhetites corresponding to early 
Accadian or Turanian, the Semitics and the Asyrians. (11) The route of 
the Exodus from Egypt is confirmed by history and archeology. The 
turning of the Israelites from the “way of the Philistines,” back to the 
east of the Red Sea was designed to escape the fortified cities and to pass 
through a friendly region familiar to the people, and the crossing of the 
Red Sea was at the very place where “nature and the supernatural” could 
best work together. These points are all brought out in a popular manner. 
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The author does not stop to discuss them, and does not seem to fear the 
archeological critics. Some of the facts stated are the results of his per- 
personal observation. 

The two last chapters are treatises on “Man Primeval,” the “Fall” and 
the “Restoration,” but do not really strengthen the Biblical narrative, 
except in an indirect way. The change from a “Garden” to the “City,” 
from the “Streams of Eden” to the “River of the Water of Life,” the “Tree 
of Knowledge of Good and Evil” to the “Trees of Paradise,” exhibit the 
advance which is in accord with the designs of providence, and proves also 
the “survival of the fittest,” in the highest and best sense. 

The book is very suggestive and exceedingly interesting, and its price, 
$1.25, is within the reach of everyone. 





RECENT EXPLORATIONS. 


Flint Implements—A French scientific expedition has recently returned 
from Cochin China to Paris, bring with it valuable collections. Among 
these were a large number of wrought and polished flint implements, some 
of the most interesting of which are described as follows in Popular Science 
News: These fliuts are finely worked and polished, and if found in Europe 
would have been attributed to the Neolithic period of the human race. At 
present there is no way of estimating their age, which may be comparatively 
modern as compared with that of the similar implements found in Eutope 
or America. It is very remarkabie that the forms of these flint implements 
are practically the same in whatever part of the world they may be found. 
The prehistoric man of Cochin.China worked the lumps of flint into the 
same forms, and probably by the same process, as did the men who settled 
in northwestern Europe after the melting of the glaciers, or those myster- 
ious progenitors or predecessors of the American Indians, whose remains 
are so abundant in this country. A still more curious fact is that all over 
the world the same origin is attributed to these stones by the people of the 
present day. The name of thunder stones is universally applied to them by 
the savage races of the East Indies, the South Sea Islands, Africa and South 
America, as well as by the more civilized people of China and India, and the 
ignorant peasantry of Europe. In Italy alone a curious exception occurs in 
some localities, where the long, flat implements are known by the remark- 
able name of “the tongues of St. Paul.” All recollection of the people who 
made them, or the uses for which they were designed, seems to have been 
lost ; and this would either indicate their great antiquity or that they were 
fashioned by another and different race before the immigration of the pres - 
ent inhabitants of the countries where they occur. 


Value of Missionarieg to Science—By the pursuit of several departments 
and fields of enterprise—embracing exploration, languages, geography, his- 
tory, tribal negotiation, ethnology, mineralogy, etc.,—in addition to the 
civilizing of the laws, habits, and morality of various races, missionaries 
have received repeated acknowledgments from every quarter of the globe. In 
Oriental scholarship, the medical writings of Dr. Hobson of Hong Kong: 
Morrison’s “Chinese Dictionary,” Dr. Legg’s “Chinese Classics,” Hewlett’s 
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works in Urdu, and similar standard volumes, give point to the English 
“Spectator’s” observation, ‘that no class of men on earth, except German 
professors, would attempt to rival English missionaries in linguistic attain- 
ments.” 


Great Discovery in Egypt—We do not get over our astonishment at one 
great archeological discovery before another issprung upon us. While the 
Grenfell manuscripts are being copied for publication, we are to'd that M. 
de Morgan, who is in charge of the explorations of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, has just opened a tomb, between Memphis and Abydos, in which 
were twenty-one chambers with coffins, mummies, etc., belonging to the 
very earliest period, of or before the first dynasty. There were pieces of 
furniture in ivory, a statue in wood, statues in bronze, alabaster vases, 
vessels cut out of rock-crystal and quartzites, and hieroglyphs of a type so 
archaic that it will be difficult toread them. The sarcophagi will be opened 
at the Gizeh Museum, when it will be found what kings they represent. 
The paintings on the walls are somewhat in the style of those in later tombs 
and represent the achievements and funeral rites of the king, including the 
representation of the body being conveyed in a great sledge, drawn by oxen 
and men, across a sacred valley to the tomb. It is to be hoped that the 
hieroglyphic texts may give an early edition of the Book of the Dead, and 
that this discovery may shed some new light on M. de Morgan’s theory that 
the early Egyptian civilization came from Babylonia. Such discoveries are 
now exciting great popular interest. 


NOTICE. 


The meeting of the A. A. A.S., at Detroit, Aug. 9 to 14, will be followed 
by a joint meeting with the British Association at Toronto. 
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